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{PREFACE | 


OFT/THE- 


'' TRANSLATOR: 


H E' Artif would not take 
pains to poliſh a Diamond, if 
none beſides himſelf were 
quick-fighted enough to dif- 

- cern the flaws And Poets would grow 

N : eu. if the Criticks had nota ſtridt 

' eye over their miſcarriages, Yet it of- 

"ten happens, that this eye .is, fo diſtort-' 
Fo by envy or 111 nature, that it ſees no- 

thing aright. Some Criticks are like 

= Walps, that rather annoy the Bees,than-. 

—terrifie the Drones. | 
'  Forthis ſort of Learning, ourNeigh- 
1*bour Nations have got far the ſtart of 
.us;3 in the laſt. Century, Ttaly .{warm'd 
\ with Criticks, where, among(t many of 

a vlcfnote, Caſtelvetro oppoſed all comers; 
and the famous Academy LaCruſea was 
alwayes impeaching ſome or other of 

the beſt. Authors. Spain,in thoſe dayes, 
Eh great Wits, but, I think; was never. 
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_ The Preface of the Tranſlator, | 


ſo crowded, that they needed: to fall 
out and quarrel amongſt - themſelves, 
But from 7taly, France took the Cudp-| 
- et» and though ſome light ſtrokes paſ- 
ſed in the dayes of | Marot, Baif, &c. yet| | 
they fell not to it in earneſt,nor was any || 


noble Conteſt among(t them, till: the 
Royal Academy was founded, and Car- 


. dinal Kichliex cacouraged and rallied 


all the ſcattered Wits under his Banner. 
Then Malherb reform'd their ancient li- 
.centious Poetry; and Cornerl/e's Cid rais'd 
many Factions among(t them. Ar this 


time with us many.great Wits flouriſh- - 


ed, but Bex Johnſon, Ithink,, had all 
the Critical learning to himſelf; and 
till of late years | England was as free 
from Criticks, as it 1s from Wolves, that a 
harmleſs well-meaning Book might pals 


 withcut any danger. Eut now this pri- 
yiledge, whatever extraordinary Tas- | 
| Jent it requires, is. uſurped by the moſt 
. . Ignorant: and;/they who are, leaſt ac- 
quainted with the game, are apteſt.to 


bark at every thing that comes 1n their 
way. Our fortune is, Ariſtotle, on whom 


_ our Author makes theſe RefleT;ons,came 
.to this great \work better accompliſhed, 

| He who Criticis'd on the ancient and 
. His contemporary Philoſophers; on Py- 


thagorgs 5 


'» 


'» 
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The Preface of the Tranſlator, 


thagoras, Democritus, Empedocles, Heracli- 


tus, Epicharmus, Parmenides, Xenophanes, 
Meliſſus, Anaxagoras,Protagoras, Endoxws, ' 
Solon, Anaximander, Anaximenes," Plato, 
Speuſippis3 who examin'd and cenſur'd 
the Laws and Polities of Minos, Lycur- 
eus, Solon, Hippodamns, Phaleas, and all 
the other Commonwealths 3 'tis he, I 
ſay, that undertakes this Province, to 
paſs a judgment on the Poets, and their 
Works; and him Antiquity firſt ho- 
noured with the name of Critick, | 
| It is indeed ſuſpected that he dealt 

not alwayes fairly with the [Philoſo- 
phers,miſreciting fometimes, and miſin- 
terpreting their opinions. But I find 
him not tax'd of that injuſtice to the 
Pocts,in whole favour he 1s fo ingenious, 
that to the diſadvantage of his own * 
prafeſſion , he declares , That Tragedy 
more conduces to the inſtrudion of Man-= 
kind, than even Philoſophy it Jelf. And 
however cryed down in the Schools, 
and\vilified by ſome modera Philoſo- 
phers; fince Men have had a taſte for 
good ſenſe,and could diſcern the beau- 
ties of corre& writing, he 1s prefer'd in 
the politeſt Courts of Exrope, and by the 
Poets held in great veneration. Not 
that theſe can ſervilely-yield to his Ay- 
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The Preface of” the Tranſlator; 
thority, who, of all men living, affect 
liberty. The truth is, what Ariſtotle 
writes on this Subject, are not the di- 
Gates of his own magiſterial will, or 


dry deductions of his Metaphylicks: 


But the Poets were his Maſters, and. 


what was their practice, he reUuced. to 
principles. Nor.would the modern Po- 
ers blindly reſign to this practice of the 


Ancients, were not the Reaſons convin- 


cing and clear as any demonſtration in 


| Mathematichs..._ 'Tis only needful that 


we underſtand them, for-our conſent to 
the rruthof them, The Arabians, 'tis 
confe(s'd, who glory in their Poets and 


' Poetry, more than all the-world beſides; 


and who,[ſupp«i(e, firſt brought theart 
of Riming into Enrope, obſerve but lit- 
tle theſe Laws of Ariſtotle - 
yet Averois rather chooſes 
to blame the prattice.of his 
Countreymen as|vicious, than to allow 
any imputation on the doctrine: of this 
Philojopher as impertect. Fancy winh 


On Arz/t, de 
Pger, 


| them 4s predominant, 1s wild, vaſt and 


unbridled,o're which their judgment has 


little command or -authority : hence 


their conceptions are monſtrous, and 
have nothing of |exaftueis, nothing of 


: The 
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The P 7 ef ace of the Tranſlator, | 


- The Author of theſe Kefle@ions is as 
well known amongſt the Criticks,as Ari- 


ſtotle P the Philoſophers : never man gave 
his judgment ſo generally,and never was 
judgment more free and impartial. He 
might be thought an enemy to the $pa- 
niards, were henot- as ſharpon the 1ta- 
lians 5 and be might be ſuſpected to en- 
vy the Italians, were henot asicvere on 
his own Countreymen. Theſe Nations 
make it a Problem, whether a Dutchman 


or German may be a }it or no; and 
our Author finds none worthy of his 


Cenſure among(t them, except Heinſizs 
and Grotizs. Amongſt us he gives Bu> 
chanan a-particular Character : but for 
(uch as writ in the Frel;ſh Tongue, he 


as not, I preſume, underſtood the lan- 


guage ſo well, to paſs a judgment on 
them : onely in general he confeſles, 
that we have a Genizs tor Tragedy above 
all other people; one reaſon he gives 
we cannot allow of, viz. The diſpoſtion 
of our Nation, which, he ſaith, 3s deltght- 


e4 with cruel things. *'Tis ordinary ta 


judge of Peoples manners and inclina- 


tions, by their publick diverſions 5 and 


Travellers, who ſee ſome of our Tra- 
gedies, may conclude us certainly the 
cruelleſt minded people in Chriftendow, 


In 
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The Preface of the Tranſlator, 

In another place this Author ſayes of 
us. That we are men in an Iſland, divided 
from the reſt of the world , and that we 
-: love blood in our ſports. And, perhaps, 
it may be true, that on our Stage are 
more Murders than on all the Theatres 
in Exrope. And they who/have not time 
' to learn our Language, vr be acquaint- 
ed with our Converſation, may there in 
| | three hours time behold ſo much blood- 
ſhed as may affright them from-the 1a- 
hoſpitable ſhore , as from the Cyclops 
Den. Let our Tragedy-makers conli- 
der this, and examine whether it be the 
diſpoſition of the People, or their own 
Caprice that brings this Cenſure on the 
belt natur'd Nation under the Sun, 

His other Reaſon is our Languag 
which, he ſayes, 3s proper for great expreſ- 
frons.” / The Spaniſh 1s big and faſtuous, 
proper only for Rodomontades,and com- 
par'd with other Languages, is like the 
Kettle- drum to Muſick. 

The Italian \s fitteſt for Burleſque,and 
betrer becomes the mouth of Petrolir 
and Arloquin in their Farces, than any 
Heroick, Saratter. The perpetual termi- 
nation in vowels is childiſh, and them- 
ſelves confeſs, rather ſweet than grave, 
The French wants finews far great and 

heroick 


+ 


ters, by their own confeſſion, 


i. — —— 


The Preface of the Tranſlator. 
heroick Subjects,and even in Love-mat« 
isa very Infant 3 the Ttaliarns Mpſuardre 
call it the Kitchin-language, t Leng di 
being To copious and flowing OT Os 
on thoſe occaſions. 

The German til] continnes rude and 
unpoliſhr, not yet filed and civiliz'd by 
the commerce and intermixture with 
ſtrangers to that ſmoothneſs and huma- 
nity which the Ezeliſh may boaſt of. 

The diſlyllable Rimes force the 7ta- 
lians and Spaniards on the Stanza in 
Heroicks; which , belides many other 
diſadvantages, rendersthe Languageun- 
fit for Tragedy. 

The French now onely uſe. the long 


 Alexandrins, and would make up in 


length what they want in ſtrength and - 
ſubſtance 3 yet are they too faint and 
lahguiſhing, and. attain not that zume- 
roſity which the dignity of Heroick 
Verſe requires, and which is ordinary - 
in an Ergliſh Yerle of ter ſyllables. But 
I ſhall not here examine the weight, | 
the fulneſs, the vigour, force, gravity. 
and the firneſs of the Eneliſh for Heroick, 
Poeſteabove all other Languages 3 the 
world expeCting theſe matters 
learnedly and largely diſcuſ- **/"-"- 
F led 


The Preface of the Tranſlutor, ; 
ſed in a C000 wan: Treatiſe on that Sub- 
ject. 
But from our Language proceed to 
our Writers, and with the freedom of 
this Author, ex:2mine how. unhappy 


the oreateſt Eneliſh Poets have been 


through their ignorance or negligence 


.of thele diene Rules and Laws 


of Ariſtotle. [ (hall leave the 
Bellay. 
P'iſ;1ier {Author of the Romance of the 
pre fers him | Roſe (whom v1r Richard Baker 


| he bel 
, fo the vet | nakes an Engliſhman ) tor the 


of 1:2ly., | 5 
French to boalt of,becauſe he 


writ in their Language. Nor (hall I 
{peak of Chaucer . in whoſe time our 


» Language, [ prelume, was not capable _ 
- of any Heroick Charatter, Nor indeed 


was the molt polite Wit of Europe in 
that Age ſufficient for a great deſign. 
That was the Age of Tales, Ballads,and 
Koundelays, Petrarch in thole days at- 


' tempted the Fpick (train in his Afreca 3 


but though molt happy 1n hjs Sornets 
and Madricals, was far ton feeble for a 
work of that weight and importance. 
Spencer, I think, may be reckon'd the 
firt of our Heroick Poets 5 he hada large 
ſpirit, a ſharp judgment,and a Gerizs tor 
Heroick, Poeſte, perhaps above any that 
evcr writ lince Virgil, But our misfor- 
| tune 


I 


FA 


The Preface of the Tranſlator, 
tune is, he wanted a true Jdea; and loſt 


himſelf, by following an unfaithful 


guide, Though beſides Homer and Yir- | 


gil he had read Taſſo, yet he rather (uf-_ 


fer'd himſelf to be miſled by Arioſto 3 
with whem blindly rambling on w2ar- 
vellous Adventures, he makes no Confci- . 
ence of Probability, All is fanciful and 
ehimerical, without any uniformity, 
without any foundation in truth; his 
Poem is perfedt Fairy-land. 

They who can love Ariofto, will be 
raviſh'd with Spexcer 5 whilſt men of 


| Juſter. thoughts lament that ſuch great 


Wits have miſcarried in their Travels 
for want of direction to ſet them in the 
right way. But the truth is, in Spexcer's 
time, Jtaly it ſelf was not well ſatisfied 
with Taſſoz and few among(t them would 
then allow that he had excel!'d their 4i> 
vine Arioſto. And it was the vice of thoſe 
Times to affect ſuperſtitiouſly the 4/ego- 
7) 3. and nothing would then be currant 
without a myſtical meaning. We muſt 
blame the 7ta/:ans for debauching great 
Spencer's judgment 3 and they caſt him. . 
on the unjucky choice of the Stanza, - 


which in no wiſeis proper for our Lan- 


guage. 
The next for Epick Poeſee, is Sir Wil- 
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The Preface of the Tranſlutor. 
ſed in a particular Treatiſeon that Sub- 
Ject. 


But from our Language proceed to 
our Writers, and with the freedom of 


.this Author, examine how unhappy 
the oreateſt Eneliſh Poets have been : 


through their ignorance or negligence 
of theſe fundamental Rules and Laws 
72 of Ariſtotle. T (hall leave the 
CA), 
P'iſ;nier | Author of the Romance of the: 
prefer—him | Roſe (whom Sir Richard Baker 
of For belt makes an Oe 44 ) for the 
French to boalt of,becauſe he. 
writ in their Language. Nor (hall” I 
ſpeak of Chaucer , in whoſe time our 
Language, I preſume, was not capable 
of any Heroiwck Charater, Nor indeed 
was the m»ol{t polite Wit of Europe 1n 
that Age ſufficient: for-a great deſign.” 
That was the Age of Tales, Balads,and 
Konndelays, -Petrarch in thoſe days at- 
tempted the Fpick, (train in his Afrcca 3 
but though moſt happy in hjs Sorrets 
and AMadricals, was far ton feeble for a 
work of that weight and importance. 
Spencer, I think, may be reckon'd the 
firſt of our Herdick Pocts 3 he had a large 


ſpirit, a ſharp judgment,and a Gerizs for | 


Heroick, Poeſte, -perhaps above any that 
ever writ lince Firgit. But our misfor- 
tune 


\ 


' The Preface of the Tranſlator. 

tune is, he wanted a true 7dea; and loſt 
himſelf, by following an unfaithful 
guide, Though beſides Homer and Fir- 
gil he had read Taſſo, yet he rather ſuf- 
fer'd himſelf to be miſled by Arioſto 5, 
with whom blindly rambling on war- * 
wellous Adventures, he makes no Con(ci-. 


| enceof Probability, All is fanciful and 


ehimerical , without any uniformity, 
without any foundation in truth; his 


Poem isperfect Fairy-land. 


- They who can love Ariefto, will be 
raviſh'd with Spexcer 5 whilſt men of 
juſter thoughts lament that ſuch great 
Wits have miſcarried in their Travels 
for want of direction to ſet them in the 
right way. But the truth is, in Spercer's | 
time, 7aly it ſelf was not well ſatisfied 
with Taſſoz and few amongſtthem would 
then allow that he had excell'd their 4; 
vine Arioſto. And it was the vice of thoſe 
Times to affe& ſuperſtitiouſly the 4Zego- 
7) 3 and nothing would then be currant 


_.. without a myſtical meaning. Woe muſt 


blame the 7talians for debauching great 
Spencer's judgment 3 and they caſt him 
on the unlucky choice of the $tanza, 
which inno wiſe is proper for our Lan- 
guage. \ * | 
The next for Epick Poeſie, is. Sir Wil- 
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The Preface of the Tranſlator, 


liam D avenant, his Wit is well known 


arid in the Preface to his Gondtbert , ap- 
pear ſome ſtrokes of an extraordinary 
judgment. He is for n»beater: tracks, and 


' new wayes of thinking; but certainly in. 


his wntry'd Seas he is no great dil- 
coverer, , 

One deſign of the Epick Poets before 
him was to adorn their own Countrey, 
9 there finding their Heroes, 

t Pater Aneas 
& Avunculus | and patterns of Virtues 
excitet Hettor, whoſe example (as they 


thought) would have greateſt influence 


and power over Poſterity 3 but this Po- 
et ſteers a different courſe, his Heroes 
are all Forreigners : He cultivates a 


Countrey that is nothing akin to him, 


'tis Lombardy that reaps the honour of 


Other Poets chofeſome 4F70n or He. 
roe ſoilluſtrious, that the name of the 

em prepared the Reader, and made 
way for its xeception :- but in this Poem 
none can divine, what great a&@ion he in- 
tended to celebrate; nor 1s the /Reader 


_' obliged to know whether the Heroe be 


Turk, or Chriſtian, Nor do the firſt lines 
give any light or proſpett into his de- 


ſeen. Methinks.though hisReligion could 


not diſpenſe with an Tzvocatzon,he need- 
; ng 


a. Oe. 


| The Prfece of th Tranſat 


ed not have ſcrupled at the Propoſition - 
| yet he rather chooſes toenter in at the 

top of an houſe, becauſe the mortals of 
prean and” ſatisfied minds go in at the 
door, And I believe the Reader is not 
well pleas'd to find his Poem begin 
with the praiſes of Aribert., when the 
Title had promiſed a Gondibert. But be- 
fore he falls on any other buſineſs, he 

preſents theReader witha deſcription of 

each particular Heroe, not truſting their 
aFions to ſpeak for them ; as former Po- 
ets had done. Their praQtice was fine and 
artificial, his (he tells us) is.a new way, 
Many of his CharaFers have but little. 


| of the Heroick in them 3 Dalga is aJilt, 


proper onely for Comedy; Birtha for a 
Paſtoral; and Aſtragon, in the manner 
here deſcribed, yields no very great or- 
nament to an Herozck Poems; nor are his 
Battels leſs liable to Cenſure,than tho 
of Homer, = 
He dares not, as other Heroick Poets, 
heighten the ao: by making Heaven 
and Hell intereſs'd, for fear of offending 
againſt probability 3 and yet he tells of 
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The Preface of the Travſator. 
And for being dead, his phrale is, - 


© Heaven call'd him , where peacefully he 
rules a Star. x 


And the Emerald he gives toBirtha, bas 


a ſtronger fuvg of the old Woman,and 
Is a greater 7eprobability than all the en- 
chantments in Taſſo. A juſt medium re- 


conciles the fattheſt extremes, and due 


preparatian may give credit to the molt | 
unlikely Fiction, In Marino, Adonis is | 
preſented with a Diamond Ring, where, | 
indeed;the ſtone is .much-whiat of the # 
fame natpre; bur this Preſent is made þ 
by ren: 'and from a Goddeſs could not F 


be-expected a gift of ordinary virtue. 


Although A Poet is oblig'd bay A 4 


all Arts and Sciences, yet he ought diſ- 


creetly to manage this knowledge. He | 
muſt have jadgment to ſele(t what is no- | 


ble or beautifu), and proper for his 6c- « 


calion, ' He wuſt by a particular Chymi- x 


ſtry extract the eſſence of. things, with» 5 
out ſoiling his Wit with the groſs and } 
trumpery. But ſome Poets labour to ap- þ 
pear skilful with that wretched affefta- | 


' tion, they dote on the very. terms and | 


Jargon: expoſing themſelves rather to be | 


ko 


Jaught} 
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The Preface of the Trahſlator. 
Jaught at by the Apprentices, than to 
be admir'd by Philoſophers : But whe- 
ther D' Avexart be one of thoſe, I leave 
others to examine. 

The fort of Verſe he makes choice of, 
might,[ ſuppoſe, contribute much to the 
vitiating ofhcs ſtile; for thereby he obli- _ 
geshimſelftoſtretchevery period tothe 
end of four lines. Thus the ſenſe is bro- 
ken perpetually with parentheſes, the 
words jumbl'd in confuſion, and a dark- 
neſs (pread over all; that the ſenſe is ei- 
ther not diſcern'd, or found not (uffici- 
ent for one juſt Verſe, which is ſprink1'd 
on the. whole tetraſtick. 

Z Tn the taliex and Spaniſh, where all 
= the Aimes are diſlyllable, and the per- 
: cuſſion ſtronger, this kind of Verſe may 
* be neceſſary; and yet to' temper' that 
= grave march, they repeat the ſame Rime 
} over again,and then they cloſethe $ta#- 
{ 24 with a Coxplet further to ſweeten the 


456 4 ſeverity. But in, French 2ad Engliſh , 


| where we. rime generally with onely 


14} oneſyllable, the Stanza is not aſlow'd, 


* much leſs the alternate Rime in long 
| Verſe} for the fbund of the monoſy]- 
# lable Rime 1s either loſt ere we come 
; to its correſpondent, or we are 1n pain 


a | . by 


' and to manage' his Digreſftons. In ſhort, 


TI Ore 


| The Preface of the Tranſlator, 
by the ſo long expectation and fuf* 
enſe. =] 

T his alternate Rime, and the down» 
right Morality throughout whole Caz- 
z0's together, ſhew him better acquaint- 
ed with the qzatrains of Pybrach, which 
he ſpeaks of than with any true Models 
of Epick Poeſee. 

Afﬀeer all. he is ſaid to have a parti- 
cular Talent for the Manners : his 
thoughts are great , and there appears 


ſomething "roughly Noble - throughont 


this fragment 5 which, had he 'been 
pleaſed to finiſh it, would , doubtleſs, 
not have been left ſo open to the at- 
tack of Criticks, 

A more. happy Genizs for Heroick 
Poeſie, appears in Cowley. He under- 
ſtood the purity , the .perſpicuity, the 
majeſty of tile, and the vertue of z2um- 
bers He could diſcerne what was 
beautiful. and pleaſant in Nature, and 


could | expreſs his Thoughts withour / 
the leaſt. difficulty or conftraint, He 


underſtood to difpoſe of the matters, 


he underſtood Homer *and Pireil, and 
as prudently made | his advantage of 
_ them, | n 7 TIM 
Yet 
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| The Preface of the Tranſlator, 
f Yet as it may be lamented, that he 
carried not on the work fo far as he de- 
| "Ggn'd, (o it might be wiſh'd: that he had 
'j Iivedtorevife what he did leave us: I 
think the Trozbles of David is neither 
title'nor matter proper for an Heroick 
Poem; ſeeing it js rather the a&zons, 
than his ſufferings, that make an YHeroe: 
nor can it be defended by Homer's Odyſ- 
ſeis , ſince Ulzſſe's ſufferings conclude 
With one great and perfed# action, 

Aﬀeer all the heavy Cenſares that 
jointly from all Criticks have fall'n on 
Lucan , | doalitle wonder: that this 
Author ſhould chooſe Hiſtory for the 
Subject of his Poem; and a Hiſtory 
> where he is ſo ſtrly ty'd-up to the 
- © Truth, Ariſtotle tells us, That Poetry as 
> * ſomething more excellent, and more philos 
” . ſophical, than Hiſtory, and does not 1n- 
S : formus what has been done; but teaches 
d + what may, and what oughe tobe done. 
t | And fince mahy Pticulars in Sacred 
e , Story are neither Heroick,, nor indeed 
S, | confiſtert with' the common principles 
t, | of Morality, but of a ſingular, extraor- 
d * dinary, and-unaccountable diſpenſati- 
of : on; and fince in the principal at:ons_ 
- | IF 15 carried on-by Machine ; how cars -* 
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The Preface of the Tranſlator. 
theſe examples be propos'd. for great 
perſons to imitate? or what foundation 
for their hopes in impoſſubzlities? Poetry 
has no life, nor can have any operation 
without probability : it may indeed a- 
, * , . | muſethe People, but moves 
£7 ob * mot the Wiſe, for whom a- 
lone ( according to Pytha- 


 £oras ) 1t 18 ordain'd. 


Inſtead of one iYuſtriovs and perfe? 


' aZlion, which properly is the ſubje&t of 


an Epick, Poem 53 Cowley propoſes to 
adorn ſome ſeveral particulars of David's 


life : and theſe particulars have no ne- | 
 ceſlary relation to the end, nor in any | 


wiſe lead to the great revolution 3 Da- 


vid is made King, but this is the work * 
of Heaven, not any atchievement of his © 
own. He neither did, nor ought to life : 
a finger for gaining the Crown: he is 
amonglt the 4malekztes, whilſt his work : 
1s done without him. Thisill choice of © 
a Subjeca forces the Poet ( how excel- 
lent otherwiſe ſoevarx ) perpetually on | 
digreſſions: and David is the leaſt part + 


of the Poem. 


Some, perhaps, may object, That be be- ; 
gins not his Poem with all the art and ad-.:. 
dreſs as might be deſired. Homer would | 


- make? © 
I 
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The Preface of the Tranſtator.. 
make us believe the drawing of Achil- 
les, adorn'd with all his glorious acti- 
ons, a deſign too vaſt and impollible : 
and therefore only propoſes his reſert- 
ment of the affront given him by Aga- 
”1emnons 2s if any one particular of his 
life were ſufficient to employ the great- 
eſt humane Wit with all its 42ſes and di- 
vine aſſiſtance. Achi/Jes could not be 
argry, but Heaven and Earth are enga- 
ged,and juſt matter given for an Heroick, 
Poem, Thus whilſt he propoſes but one 
paſſage, we conceive a greater 1dea of 
the reſt than any words could expreſs3 
and whilſt he promiſes (o little, his per- 
formances are the more admirable and 
ſurpriſing. But in the Davideis we have 
all the Heroe at the firſt: in the Propoſi- 
tion, he is the beſt Poet , and the beſt 
King; now all the Author could do af- 
terwards, is onely to make good his 
word, and make us conceive of his He- 
roe the ſame 7dea at the end of the Po- 
em, which was given us 1n the begin- 
ning; whereas Homer calls the man he 


© deſigns to celebrate barely Achilles, ſon 
' of Pelews, and recording his* actions , 
. leaves others to conclude from them 


what a great Captain, Prince and Heroe 
this Achilles was, : 
a 3 Taſſo 
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The Preface of the Tranſlator, 
| Taſſo left the Epiſode of Sopkonia out 
of his Poem, becauſe 'it was Tropps Ly- 
rite. - |} y 


co: Yet Mr; Cowley is not content to mix 


Matters that are purely Lyrical 1n_ this 


= 


Heyorck, Poem; but employs.the meaſures 
allo. | HE A 


- Yet, notwithſtanding what has been 


ſaid, we cannot now approve the reaſon 
| Cwhich Sir Philip Sidney gives) why 
| Poets areleſs eſteem'd in Ergland, than 
| in the other famous Nations, to be. want 
| of rerit ; nor be of their opinion, who 
ſay, that Wit and Wine are not of the 
| growth of our Countrey. Valour they 
| allow us; but what we gain by our. 
| Arms, we loſe by the weakneſs of our 
| Heads: our good Ale, and Engliſh Beef, 
_ | they ſay, may make.us So/diers; butare 
| No very good Friends to Speculation, 
-| Were it proper here to handle this Ar- 
| gament, and to make compariſons with 
our Neighbors, it might eaſily, by our 
| Poetry. be gevinced, that our Wit was ne» 
| ver inferior to theirs, though, perhaps, 
| our horeſty made us worſe Polnitians. 
| Wit and Valor have alwayes gone to- 
| -getner, and Poetry. been the companion 
| of Camps, The Heroe and Poet were in- 
| ſpired with the ſame Enthuſiaſm, ated 
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The Preface of the Tranſlator, . 
with the ſame heat, and botly were 


' crown'd with the ſame /arrel, Had our 


Tongue been as generally known , and. 
thoſe who felt our blows, underſtood 
our- Language; they would confeſsthat 
our Poets had likewiſe done their part, 
and that our Pens had been as ſucceſsful 
as our Swords. And certainly if Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney had ſeen the Poets who ſuc- 
ceeded him, he would not have judg'd 
the Enghſh leſs deſerving than their 
"Neighbors, In the Daviders ( fragment 
and imperfect as it 1s ) there ſhines ſome- 
thing of a more fine, more free, more 
new. and- more noble air, than appears 
in the Hrieruſalem of Taſſo, which for all 
his care, 1s (carce perfectly purg'd from 
Pedantry. Burt in the Lyrick way how- 
ever, Cowley far exceeds him, and all the 
reſt of the Italians: though Lyrick Poe- 


ſee is their principal glory, and Pope 


Urban V 11, had the honour alittle be- 
fore him to enrich modern Poeſte with 
the Pindarick (trains. Many the greateſt 
Wits of France have attempted the 
Fpick , but their performance an{wer'd 
not expectation; our fragments are more 
worth tn their finiſh'd pieces. And 
thongh, perhaps, want of encouragement 
has hinder'd our labours in the Epic, yet 

"4 for 
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The Preface of the T ranſlator, 


for the Drama, the World has nothing 
'to be compared with us, But a debate 
| of this importance is not the work of a 
| Preface: I ſhallonly here on the bebalf . 
| of our Ergliſh Poetry, give one lingle jn- 
| ſtance,and leave the Reader to judge of 


Hercules by his foot. 

' Amongſt the common places(by which 
Scaliger, and before him Macrobixs. Agel- 
liz1,and the other Criticks have compa- 
Ted thePoets,and examin'd their worth) 
none has been more generally,and more 
happily bandled, and in none have the 
Nobleſt wits both arcievt and modern 


more contended with each other far - 


viory,than in the deſcription of the right. 
Yet in this the Ergl;ſh has the advan- 
tage, and has even outdane them where 
they hayequtdone themſelves, The firſt, 
I meet with, who had the lucky hit, js 
Apollonites in his Argonantiques, : 
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Here we have variety of matter, yet 


* Tather z24»y, than choice thoughts. He 
gives, 
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better digeſted, 


The Preface of the Tranſlator} 


gives us the face-of things both by 
Land and Sea, City and Countrey, the 
Mariner, the Traveller,the Door-keep- 
er,the Miſtreſs of the Family,her Child 
and Dog 3 but loſes himſelf amongſt his 
particulars,and ſeems to forget for what 
occaſion he memgions them. He would 
ſay that all the world is faſt aſleep but 


onely Medea; and then his Mariners, 


' whoare gazing from their ſhips on He- 


lice and Orion,can ſerve but little for his 
purpolſe;. unleſs they may be ſuppoſed 
to ſleep with their eyes open. Neither 
dares he ſay that the Traveler and Por- 
ter areyet taking a Nap, but onely that 
they havea good mind to't. And after 
all, we find none but the good Woman 
who hadloſt her Child ( and ſhe indeed 
1s faſt) afleep, unleſs the Dogs may like- ' 
wiſe be ſuppoſed fo, becauſe they had 
left off barking. And theſe, methinks, 
were ſcarce worthy to be taken notice 
of in an Heroick Poerr, except we may 
believe that in the old tizxe, or that in 
Greck they bark Heroically. $czlzger, as 
his manner is, to prefer Yirgil, calls this 
deſcription mean and vulgar. Virgil well 


 ſawthelevityand trifling of the Greeks, 


and from him we may expe ſomething 


Nox 


The Pr ace of the Tranſlator, 


Nox erat, eh: placidum carpebant feſſ. ſoporem 


' Corpora per terrss, ſylveque & ſeva quierant 


ZEquora, cum Medio voluuntur ſydera lapſu : 
Cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes picteque volucres 
Dueqme lacks late! liquidos, queque aſpera dumis 
Rira tenent, ſomuo poſite ſub nolte ſilenti 
Lenibant caras, & corda oblita laborum. 


[ En. 1: 4. ] 


Againſt this may be objeted, That 
fleep being of ſuch a ſoft and gentle 
nature, that 'tis ſaid to ſteal upon'our 
ſenſes, the word | carpebaxt } ſuits/but 
11l with it; this word ſeeming to imply 
a force, and might rather expreſs the 
violence of Robbers, than the ſlieneſs 
of a Thief. Nor can it be pretended 
that [| ſopor ] ſignifiesa kind of violent 
and ſnoring ſleep, for here we have it 
placidum ſoporem, Inſtead of Woods and 
Seas, Taſſo rather chooſes to join Winds 
and Seas, as of a nearer relation, and 
going more naturally together 3 the 
Commentators being certainly miſta- 
ken, who would have a AMectonymie 1n 


_ this place, The third Verſe I can ſcarce 


believe legitimate: the words ſpeak no- 
thing but motion, and the umbers are 
ſo ratling, that nothing can be more re- 
pugnant to the general repoſe _ = 
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The Preface of the Ti ranſiator. 


lence which the Poet deſcribes : or, if 
any Copies might favour the conje- 
ure, I ſhould rather read | 


— C722 medio librantur ſydera cur ſn. 


For nothing can be more Poetical , 
than toſuppole the Stars reſt (as it were 
poizd) in their Meridian 5 and this 
would not only expreſs it to be Mid- 
night. but heighten the Poets deſign, 
which by the common reading is abſo- 
lately deſtroy'd. The fifth line ſeems to 
bear a doubtful face, and looks not un- 
like ſomething of equivocation : an 
ordinary Grarrmarian yould ſeek na 
further than the antecedent | wolucres }] 
ta refer theſe relatives to; and might 


' conſtrue Wild ducks, and Woodcocks, 
What the Poet intended for Fiſh in the 


Sea, and the wild Beaſts of the Foreſt, 
'Befides this, t find none amongſt the 


. - Latins that deſerves to be brought inta 


comparilon,In the 7talian, Arioſto(whoſe 
every deſcription is ſaid to be a maſter- 
picce } 1n this 1s not over-fortunate ; he 
1s eaſte and ſmooth, but produces no- 
thing of his own invention. He only 
enlarges on a thought of Yirezls ; which 
yet he leayes without that t#rz which 

might 


_ The Preface of the Tranſlator. 
might give it peifeftion. WhatI think 
' 15 more conhidereble, is this of Taſſo. 


Era la notte alPhor, ch? alto ripoſo 
Haw Ponde, ei venti, e parea muto'il monds : 


. Gli animai laſſ,e quei, che *l mar ondoſo, 


O de® liquidi' laghi alberga il fondo, 

E chi fi giace in tana, o in mandra aſcoſo, 
E z pinti augelli ne Þ oblio profondo, 
Sotto il filentio de? ſecreti harrort, 

Sopian gli affanni, e raddolcians i cori, 


Taſſo, when he reform'd his Poem, 
could mend nothing in this deſcription, 
but repeats it entire 1n his Hzersſalers li- 
berata, without any alteration. *Tis well 
nigh word for word taken out of Yir- 


gil, and (ito give it its due ) is a moſt ; 


excellent Tranſlation, He moſt judici- 
ouſly leaves out that Hemiſtick, volunn- 


tzr ſydera lapſu , the place whereof is . 


Aa 1, 1. C Perhaps from Stare) 
mucutng; ample- ſupply'd with pare muto 
Qirur orbem. 3z/ 920d0. Yet on the other 
bang, here ſeems to be ſome ſuperfluity 
of Fiſh: thoſe in the Sea,"and thoſe at the 
bottom of the Lakes, are more by half 
thanVirgil, or, perhaps than Tafſo had 

occaſion for in this place. 
But that we may have ſomething 
new from the Ttalians on this Subjec, 
Marino 
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The Preface of the Tranſlator. 


Marino has taken Care in his Adonis , 
Canto 13. © —_ > 


Notte era, allhor che dal diurno moto 
Ha requie ogni penſier, tregya ogni duolo, 
L*onde giacean, tacean zefiro, e Noto, 

E cedeva il quadrante a Phorivolo, 
Sopra ÞP huom la fatica, il peſce il nuoto, 
La fera il Corſo, e P augelletto il vols, 
Aſpettando il tornar del novo Iume 

Tra I alghe, otra rami, 9 fu le pinme, 


In theſe we have more of the fancy, 
than of the judgment; variety of mat- 
ter, rather than exquiſite ſenſe, Marino 
is perfetly himſelf throughout 3 the 
thoughts diurnal motion, I fear, will 
ſcarce paſs for a very pathetical expreſ- 
fion, nor will it ſatisfie , that he makes 
Zephyras and the South-wind ſilent, if he 
particularize theſe, he ſhould alſo name 
the reſt, otherwiſe the Eaſi-wind and Bo- 
reas have leave to þluſter. But, above 
all, he tells us that the Clocks have got 
the better of the Sun-dials, A thought 
purely New, .and (ſtrangely. Heroick. 
What could come more {udden or ſur- 
prifiong ? 1n the latter part of the Star- 
za, we have ſome (trokes of Arioſto,but 
far more lame and imperfe& than. the 
original. Neither ought he ithis place 
OL, to 
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The Prefate of the Tranſlator. 
| toſpeak of any expetting the return of 
the light 3 o-mia nod@is crant, : 

But [I haſten to the French, amongſt 
whom none more eminent than Chape- 
lain, nor was ever a Poem. of preater 
expectation. - His deſcription 1s thus : 


' Cependant Iz nuit vale, & ſous ſon aile obſcure | 


Invite a ſommeiller P agiſſante Nature. 


Dans les plains des atrs tient les vents en repoſe, 
| Et ſur les champs ſales fait repoſer les flots, 


A tout ce qui ſo ment, a tout ce qui reſpire 
Dans les pres, dans les bois le repos elle inſpire, 


-.| Elle ſuſpend par tout les travaux & les bruits 5 


Ft par tout dans les cenrs aſſoupit les enniuis. 


| Charles ſeul eſveille---- 


This deſcription is perfect French, 
There is ſcarce any coming at a little 


fenſe, 'ris ſo encompaſſed about with 


words. What Yirgil or Taſſo would 
have difparch'd 1n half a Verſe, hers 
fills out the meafures of two whole 
Alexanarins, 

Some Caviller would object, That 
ſince the Night flies, there is little ſſeep 


\ to be got under her wing, unleſs for ſuch 


as can walk in their ſleep. And that the 
Night might haye ſpared this /zrwitatior, 


ſeeing thoſe ſhe 72vites are aſleep alrea- 


dy: Chantes alone 3s awake, and for that 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, was the onely thing fit to be ins 
vited;' and doubtleſs the Night was as 
free of her invitation to him, as to any 
others, 'twas his fault that he had no 
ſtomack to'r. And here is much power 
given to the Night , which ſhe has no 
claim or title to: 'tis not the Nzght that. 
makes the Waves and Winds, and all the 
things that -rove and breath in Meads 
and Woods to repoſe. She onely invites 
them to ſleep, and it 15 ſleep that makes 


them reſt, - In the ſpace of four lines, 


we meet with repos, repoſer, repos, Which 
argue the language very barren, or elſe 
the Poet extremely negligent, and a 
lover of repoſe, He tel)s us, that the 
Night 7nſpires repoſe. But certainly mo- | 
210n.1s a more likely thing to be inſpired, 
than reſt, as more properly the effe&t of 
breath, T1 


But without examining this further, 
let us try if Le Moyne ( whom our Cri- 
tick prefers before all, others of the 
French Epick, Poets ) be more fortu- 
nate. | | { h 


Cepeadant le ſoleil ſe conche dans ſon lit, 

Due luymeſme de ponrpre & de laque embellit : 

Et la nuit qui ſurvient auſſi triſte que ſombre, 

De toure les conlenrs ne frit que wie graud' ombre; 
; w_ Aveque 
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| Aveque le ſommeil le ſilence la ſuit, 


L*un amy du repos, Pautre ennemy du bruit: 
Et quoique ſous leur pas la tempeſte ſe taiſe, 


Duoique le vent © endorme &* que Ponde & appaiſe: 


'F St. Louys. ] 


 Here-again are words in abundance, 


He cannot tell us that 'tis Midnight, till 
- he firſt have informed us that the Su: 3s 


gone to Bed, to a fine Bed of his own trim- 
ing : and this is matter enough for the 
firſt two Verſes. Then we are told, that 
the Night of all Colours makes but one 
great fbade , and this ſuffices for the 
ſecond Conplet, Auſſe triſte que ſombre, is 


an expreſſion the French are fo ddight- 


ed with,they can ſcarce name any thing 


. of Night without it. The third Coxpler 
15 much-what as th a Bz/ of Fare: e | 


Tte m_—Beef and Muſtard, : 
That Friend to th' Stomach , this a Foe to | 


. th' Noſe. 
The ſecond line in both being alike im- 
perenent {Et 

Any further Refle@&:ons, or more ex- 
amples would be ſuperfluous. What has 
been noted, rather concerns the Nice-. 


. ties of Poetry, than any the little trifles 


of 
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The Preface of the Tranſlator. « 
of Grammar, We have ſeen what the 
nobleſt Wits both ancient and modern 
have done in other Languages, and ob- 
ſerv'd that in their very Maſter-pic- 
ces they ſometimes trip, or are how-/# 
ever liable to Cavils. [t now remains - 
that our Ergliſh be expos'd to the like. 
impartial Cenſure. +» 


All things are buſh*d, as Nature's ſelf lay dead, 

The Mountains ſzem to Nod their drowſie head, - 
The little-Birds in dreams their Songs repeat, | 
And ſleeping flowers beneath the Night-dew ſweat, 

Even Luſt aud Envy ſleep. 


| [ In the Conqueſt of Mexice. } 


In this deſcription, fonr lines yield 
greater variety of matter, and more 
choice-thoughts than twice the'number 
of any other Language. Here is ſome- 
thing more forturate thin the boldeſt 
fancy has yer reached, and ſomething 
' more jſt, than the ſevereſt reaſon bas 
obſerved. Here are the fttehts of Sta- 
tizs and Marino temper'd with a more 
diſcerning judgmear, and the judgnrent 
of Virgil and Taſſo animated with amore 
ſprightly Wit, Nothing has been ſaid 
ſd expreſlive and ſo home in any other 
Language as the firſt Ver'e in this de- 


PR Þ {cription, 
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ſcription, The ſecond is Stari? im- '| 
 prov'd, | 


Et ſimulaut feſſos curvate cacumina ſomnos. 


Saith $tatizs, where ſfimnlant is abold 
word in compariſon of our Engliſh word 
ſeem, being of an aCtive fignification 
and cacumina may as well be taken for 
the tops of: Trees, as the tops of Moun- 
tains, which doubtful meaning does not 


ſo well content the Reader, as the cer- 


tainty. | 
In the third Verle, 'tis not ſaid that 
the Birds ſleep, but what is more new, 


by their dreams, Somewhat like to the 
Fourth we have in Marino. 


— E laneuidetli i fiors 
Giaceano a I herba genitrice in ſeno, 
[ Adonis Canito 20. } 


Which is a pretty image, but has not 


ſo near a reſemblance with truth, nor 


can (o generally be apply'd to all fow- 
ers, Our Author here dares not fa 


- directly that the flowers ſleep, whic 


might ſound a little harſh. buc ſlurs it 
over 1n the participle, as taken for grant 


cd, 


PT 


' and morePoetical,theix ſleep is imply'd,. | 


I. "I VE TO IIS 


The Preface of the Tranſſator. 
ed, and affirms only that” they ſweat, 
which the Night-d:w makes very ea- 
te.” 6 | 
Inthe laſt Half-verſe, we may ſee how 
far our: Author has out-done Apolori- 
#59, *'Twasno ſuch ſtrange thing in the 
ſorrowful Woman when ſhe had {pent . 
her tears, for (Jeep to cloſe her eyes : but 
here we have the molt raging and 
watchful paſſions Lyſt. and Emvy. ' And 
theſe too inſtead of the luſtful and the 
envious, for the greater force and em- 
phafis, in the abſtra@, 

Some - may obje&t, That the third 
Verſe doescontradit the firſt. How can 
all things be huſl'd, if Birds in dream; 
repeat their Songs Is not this like the 
indiſcretion of Marino, whoſays,That the 
Winds and all things are haſht,and the Seas 


ſo faſt aſieep,that they ſnore. [ Canto 20. |] 


It may be anſwer'd, That in this place 
'tis not the Poet that ſpeaks, but an- 
other perſon ; and that the Poet here 
truly repreſents the nature of man, 


| whoſe firſt thoughts break out in bold 


and ryore general terms, which by the 


| ſecond thoughts are more corre& and 
limited, Asif one ſhould ſay, all things 
| are (lent, or aſleep however 3 if there 


b 2 1s 
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The Pref ace of the T ranſlator.. 


is any noiſe,'tis ſtill but the effe@ of | 


fleep, as the dreams of Birds, &c. This 
compariſon might be much further im- 
xe; to our advantage, and more ob- 
ervations made, which are Jeft to the 
Readers ingenuity, | 


; 
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ADVERTISEMENEF. 


Tuce it is not ſo much to inſtru@, as to 
exerciſe the Wits, that 1 make theſe 
Reflections publick z I am net ſo vaix to 
thinkthem neceſlary.nor yet humble enough 
to believe them. altogether unprofitable. 
This Treatiſe #5 no New Model of Poe- 
ſiez for that of *Ariſtotle oncly 3s to be 
adbered to, as the exateſt Rule for go- 
werning the Wit, In effc&.this Treatiſe of 
Poeſie, to ſpeak preperly, # nothing clſe, - 
bat nature put in method, and good ſenſe 
reduc'd to principles, There js nv arriving 
at perfediou but by theſe Rules, and they 
certainly go aſtray that take a different 


' courſe, What fanits have not neſt of the 


ples. And if-a Poem madeby theſe Rules 
ails of fuceefe the fault lies not in the Art, 
but:int 


e artiſr? el who have writ of this 
Art, have followed no other Idea byt that - 
of Ariſtotle. ' POE : 
_ Horace was the firſt who propos d this 
great Model: to the an And by this 
all the great men 3» the Court of Auguſtus 
form'd their Wits, who apply'd themſelves 
to makg Verſe, Petronius ( whom no man 
of modeſty dates name, unleſs. on the ac+ 
count of thoſe dire@ians be gave for wri- 
ting) 


Ces I AR = 
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| him 
| which he vequires ſoa much 5n others. He 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
ting ) among ſt the Ordures of his Satyre, 
gives certain precepts for, Poetry that are 


admirable, He is diſguſted with the ſtile of 


Seneca ard Lucan,which to him ſeem'd af- 


fe@ed, and contrary to the principles of 
Ariſtotle. *Tis at them he levels with thoſe 
glances, ww from him againſt the Poe- 
taſters , ard falſe Declamators, Nothing 
more judicious was writ in thoſe dayes, yet 

fe had not that eafte and natural way, 


gives the beft Rules in the World againſt af- 
fetation, which he wever obſerves himſelf. 


For he commends even to the ſimplicity of* 
ftile, whgreas his own is not alwayes natu-* © 


ral, To ſay the truth what « good on this 
SubjeG, us al taken from Ariſtotle, who 


| the onely Cource whence good ſenſe is 


tobe drawn, when one gors about to write. 
"We have had no Bogks of Poeſie till this 

laſt Age 3 when that of Ariſtotle, with his 

other Works, were brought from Conſtan- 


_ tinople to Ita)y 5 where immediately ap- 


pear'd a great mmber. of Commentators, 
who writ upon this Book, of Poelie : the 
chief whereof were Viftorins, Robortel- 


us, Madius, who literally eough imerpre- 


ted the Text of this Philoſopher,without di- 
wing much into his meaning. T bee were 
followed by Caſtelvetro, Piccolominr, 

| Beni, 


| 


1 


© ADVERTISEMENT. 
Beni, Riccobon, Majoragius,Minturnus, 
Vida, Patricius, Andre Gili,Voſſius,and 


many others, But Volius has commented - 


on him meerly as aScholiaſt,Gili as a Rhe- 


 forician, Patricius 4s ar Hiſtorian, Vida 


#5 a Poet, who endeauours more to pleaſe, 


"than to inſtru@ 3 Minturnus 4s an Orator, 
| Majoragius and Riccobon as Logicians, 


Beni 4s a Doctor who has a ſound judg- 


ment when the honour of his Countrey is 


not concern'd, For he compares Ariolto 
with Homer, and Taſlo with Virgil, in 4 
Treatiſe made expreſly on that Subje@, Ca- 


 ſtelvetro 4d Piccolomini have acquitted 


themſelves as able Criticks, and much bet- 
ter than the reſt. Piccolomini deals with 


. Ariſtotle more fairly. than Caſtelvetro :* 
who is naturally-of a moroſe Wit, and out 
of acroſs bumor makes it alwayes his bu- 


ineſs to contradict Ariſtotle, and, for the 


. moſt part, confounds the Tex t, 7 nftead of 


explaining it. Notwithſtanding all this, he 
# the moſt ſubtle of all the Commentators, 


and-the Man from whom moſt may be _ 


learned. 

In fine, Lope de Vega was the onely per- 
ſon that undertook , on the good fortune of 
bis old reputation,to hazard a new method 


of Poeſte,which he calls El Arte Nuevo, 


wholly different from this of Ariſtotle. to 
. Juſtifie 


<< 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
y | Juſtific the fabrick of his Comedies, which 
» | the Wits of his Countrey inceſſantly Criti- 
ciz'd npox's which Treatiſe ſucceeded ſoil, 
that it was not judg'd worthy of a place 
amorgſt the reſt, in the ColleQion of his 
: Works, becauſe he followed not Ariſtotle. 
Which T have preciſely done in theſe Refle- 
Aions : where I bring onely examples to 
confirm the Rules he gives 45, And 1 take 
occaſion to tell what we ought to Judge of all 
thoſe who have writ inVerſe for more than 
theſe Two thouſand years. Idiſpenſe with my 
ſelf for ſpeaking of thoſe who are yet 
living: for I am not in Pumour to mount 
the Stage, and diſftribate Lanrels; Thad 
rather relie on the Publick,,; for the opinion 
we onght to have of their merit. 
For the reſt, 1 chooſe rather to write by 
* way of RefleCtions, to avoid all thoſe words 
which are neceſſary for Connexion in 4a 
continued Diſcourſe. And ſmce theſe' Re- 
flections may, peradventure, be offenſive to 
ſome perſons of a different Genivs, 7 ex- 
pet? from them to hear of my miſtakes that 
I may make my profit thereof. © | 
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(1) 
REFLECTIONS 
ON 


ARISTOTLE: Tzzartisz 


POESE. 


In General. 


[. 


He true value of Poz- 
try 1s ordinarily (o lit- 
tle known, that ſcarce 

dd ever is made a true 

judgwentof it. *Tis 

the talent of wits on- 

ai ly that are above the 
common rank to elteern of it accord- 
ing to its merit: and one cannot con- 
ſider, how Alexander, Scipio, Wlixs C2- 
far, Auguſi4, and all the great men of 

Anti4uity have been affeQed therewith, 
without conceiving a Noble [dea of it. 

In efteR, Preſfe, of all Arts, is the moft 

- [B} perfect : 
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7 (2) | 

perfe& : for the perfetion of other 
Arts is limited, but this of Poeſte has no 
bounds; to be excellent therein , one 
muſt know all things: but this value will 


beſt appear,by giving a particular of the | 


qualities neceſlary for a Poet. 


[I4. 


E. muſt have a Genius extraordi- 

f nary, great Natural gifts; ay It 
juſt, fruitful, piercing, ſolid, univerſal 
anlInderſtandiog cleanand diſtinct 3 an 
Imagination neat and pleaſant 3 an ele- 
vation of Soul that depends not on art 
nor ſtudy, and which is purely a gift of 
Heaven,and mult be ſuftain'd by a lively 
ſenſe and vivacity3 a great Judgment tg 
conſider wiſely of things, and a vivaci- 


_ ty to expreſs them with that grace and 
abundance which gives them beauty. 
But as Judgment without Wit is cold 
and heavy, ſo Wit without Judgment 1s. 


blind and extravagant. Hence it is that 
Lucan often in his Pharſalia grows flat 
for want of Wit, And 0vid -in his 
HMetamorphoſts ſometimes loſes himſelf 


* through his defe& of judgment. Aroſto 


has too much flame, Dante has none at 
all, 


PE ATT M4. 7 . 


(3) 
all, Boccare's wit is ju(t, but not copi- 
ous : the Cavalier Marino 1s [uxuriant, 
but wants that juſtneſsz fur in fine, to 
accompliſh a Poet, is required a tem- 
perament of wit and of tancy,of ſtrength 


and of (weetneſs, of penetration and of 


delicacy : and above all things, he muſt 
have a ſovereign eloquence, and a pro- 
found capacity, Theſe are the qualities 


_ that muſt concur together to form the 
Genius of a Poet, and ſuſtain his Cha-. 


racer, £ 
11. 


Ty Ute the firſt injuſtice that Poets ſuf- 


fer,is,that commonly what is meerly 


the effe&t of Fancy ,is miſtaken for Wit. * 
Thus an ignorant perſon ſhall ſtart up, 


and be thought a Poet in the world, for 
a lucky hit in a Song or Catch, where is 
onely the empty flaſh of an imagination 
heated perhaps by a debauch, and no- 
thing of that cele{tial ire wich only 1s 
the portion of an extraordinary Genius. 
One muſt be careful (ſaith Horace ) of 
prof aning that Name, by beſtowing it with- 
out diſtindtion on all thoſe who nndertake 
to verſifie. For (th he ) there uſt be 
a greatneſs of Soul, and ſomething drvine 
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#” |þ ; . 4 | ; 
in the ſpirit: There muſt. be lofty ex- 
preſſions, and noble thoughts, and an 
air of majeſty to deſerve that name. A 
Sonnet, Ode, Elegy, Epigram,and thoſe 
little kind of Verſes that often make ſo 
muchnoiſe in the waqrld, are ordinarily 
no more then the meer productions of 
imagination, a ſuperficial wit, with a lit- 
tle converſation of the world 1s capa- 
ble of theſe things, True Poetry requires 
other qualifications, a Genius for War, 
or for Buſineſs, comes nothing near it 3 
a little flegm, with a competency of ex+ 
perience, may fit a manfor an important 
Negotiation: and an opportunity well 
manag'd, joyn'd' with a little hazard, 
may make the ſucceſs of a Battel, and all 
the good fortune of a Campagne ; but 
\ to excite theſe emotions of the Soul,and-. 
tranſports of admiration that are ex- 
pected from Poetry, all the wit that the 
Soul of man is capable of, is ſcarce ſufh- 
cient, For example. 


1V, 


| Omer, who had a Genius accom- 

pliſh'd for Poetry, had the vaſteſt, 
{ublimeſt, profoundeſt,and moſt — 
| al 


(5) 

ſal wit that ever was 3 'twas by his Pas 
ems that all the Worthies of Antiquity: 
were form'd : from hence the Lawma- ' 
kers took the firſt platform of the Laws 
they gave toMankind ; the founders of 
Monarchies and Commonwealths from 
hence took the Model of their Politics, 
Hence the Philoſophers found the firſt 
principals of Morality which they have 
taught the People, Hence Phyfitians 
have ſtudied Diſeaſes, and their Cures, 
Aſtronomers have learn'd the know- + 
ledge of Heaven, and Geometricians of 
the Earth, Rings and Princes have 
learn'd the art to govern. and Captains 

to form a Battel' to encamp an Army,to. 
beliege Towns, to fight and to gain Vi- 


 Qories, From this great original Socra- 
' tes, Plato, Ariſtotle, came to be Philoſo- 


phers. Sophocles and Euripides took the © 
haughty air of the Thearre and Idea's of 
Tragedy, Zeuxes, Apelles , Polyznotns, 
became ſuch excellent Painters ; and 
Alexander the Great 19 valiant, In fine, 
Homer has been (if I may ſo ſay) the 
firſt Founder of all Arts and Sciences, 
and the pattern of the wiſe men in all 
Ages. And as he has been in ſome manner 
the Author of Pagariſz , the Religion 
whereof he eſtabliſh'd by his Poems, 
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(6) 
one may ſay that never Prophet had (o 
many followers as he : yet notwith- 
ſtanding this ſo univerſal Genius, this 
wit capable of all things. apply'd him- 
ſelf onely to Poetry, which he made his 


buſineſs. 


V. 


[ Is in no wiſe true, what molt be- 

lieve, That'fome little mixture 
of Madneſs goes to make up the cha- 
rafter of a Poet; for though his Dil- 
courſe ought in ſome manner to reſem- 
ble that of one raſpir'd : vet his mind 
muſt alwayes be ſerene. that he may diſ- 
cern when to let his Muſe run mad,and 
when tagovera his Tranſports, And this 
ſerenity of ſpirit which makes the judg- 
ment, 18 one of the mo{t eſſential parts 
of a Poets Genius, 'tis with rhis that he 
mult be pollels'd. Ariſtotle allows that 


there 1s ſomething Divine in his cha- - 


Trader. but nothirig of Madneſs. Theſe 


Aa ne. 


nas; ant. 
*+A0 
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the Vulgar alwayes confound, and *tis 1 


their ignorance joyn'd with the extra- 
vagance of ſome particular Poets that 
made way for this opinion, to the diſres 
{pect of the profeſſion, which isnot cone 


fider'd in the worldas it ought to be, by 


reaſon 
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(7) 
reaſon of the little care to diſtingniſh 
thoſe that are Poets, fram thoſe that are 


V IT. 


\ Ne may be an Orator without the 
natural gift of Eloquence, be- 

cauſe Art may ſupply that defect; but 
no man can be a Poet without a Genius : 
the want of which, no art or induſtry is 
capable to repair. This Genius is that ce- 


leſtial fire intended by the Fable, which- 


enlarges and heightens the Soul , and 
makes it expreſs things with a lofty air. 
Happy is he to whom Nature has made 
this preſent, by this he is raiſed above 
himſelf ; whereas others are alwayes 


low and creeping, and never ſpeak but 


what is mean and common, He that 
hath a Genius, appears a Poet on the 
ſmalleſt Subjetts, by the turn he gives 
them.and the noble manner in which he 


exprcſles himſelf. This CharaQer the 


French gave their tors Ricay, but in 


truth where ſhall we hind all theſe qua- 


lities I have mentioned ? where is that 
ſparkling Wit.and thar ſolid Judgment? 
That flame and that flegm ? Thetra- 
pture and that moderation which con- 
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ſtitute that Genius we enquire ffter? 

ris the little Wits alwayes who think 
they verlifie the beſt ; the greateſt Pa- 
ets are the moſt modeſt, 'Twas with 
trembling that Virgil under the covert 
of the Night, went to fix on the gate of 
the Emperours Palace, thoſe two Verſes 
which caus'd fo much admiration all 
over Kome, This great man conceal'd 
himſelf, when Auguſtzs ſo earneſtly made 
ſearch after theAuthorofthat admirable 


 Diſtich, and he was the laſt that under- 


ſtood the value of his own work: tis cer- 
tain that the great Wits never have a ve- 
ry good opinion of what they compoſe, 
by reaſon of the too great Idea of per- 
feftion they propole to themſelyes in 
their works. Happy Age, when Poets 
were ſo modeſt, when ſhall we ſee thoſe 


_ days again! nothing is more trouble- 


ſom than a Scribler conceited of his 


, Own Merit, he tyres all the world, eter- 


nally ſhewing his labours: and noſoon- 
er is he able to makea Rime at the end 
of aline, butall che world muſt be made 
to know| his Talent, whereas the great 


mea are 1n pain whilſt they ſhew them- 


ſelves, and 1nduſtriouſſy labour to be 
conceal d. 


VIE tt 


(9) 
VIE. 


TT isnot eafily decided what the Na- 
| ture, and what preciſely is the End 
of this Art, the interpreters of Ariſtotle 

_ differ in their opinions. Some will have 
\. theEnd to be Delight, and that 'tis on 
this account it laboursto move the paſii- 
ons, all whoſe motions are delightful, 
becauſe nothing is more ſweet to the 
Soul then agitation, it pleaſes it ſelf in 
changing the objects, to ſatisfie the im- 
menſity of its deſires. *Tis true, delight 
is the end Poetry aims at, but not the 
_ principal end, as others pretend. In ef- 
as. nc being an Art,ought to be pro- 
ftable by the quality of its own nature, - 
and by the eſſential ſubordination that 
all Arts ſhould have toPolity, whoſe end 
in general is the publick good, This is 
the judgment of Ariſtotle, and of Horace, 
his chief Interpreter. 


VII. After 
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(10) 
VIII. 


| AY” all. ſince the defipn of Poetry 


is to delight, it omits nothing that 
may contribute thereto; 'tisto this in- 
tent that it makes uſe of Numbers and 
Harmony, which are naturally deſight- 
ful, and animates its Diſcourſe with 
more lively draughts, and more ſtrong 


expreſſions, | than are allow'd in Proſe; 


and does affranchize.it ſelf from that 
conſtraint and reſervedneſs that is ordi- 
nary with Orators, and permits a great 
liberty to imagination, and makes fre- 


quent images of what 1s moſt agreeable» 


in nature; and never ſpeaks but with 
figures, to give a greater luſtre to the 
Diſcourſe; and is noble in its Idea's, 
ſublime in the Expreſſions, bold in the 
Words paſſionate in the Motions, and 
takes pleaſure 1n relating extraordinary 
Adventures to give the moſt common 
and natural things a fabulous gloſs, to 
render them more admirable,and heigh- 
ten Truth by Fiction. *Tis finally for 
this, that it | employs whatever Art has 
that is pleaſsnr, becauſe its endisto de- 
light, | Ewpedecles who uſednot this art 


\ in 


(uw) 


in his Poems, as Homer, nor Lucretius,as 


Virgil. are nat true Poets | Homer is de- 
lightſul even inthedeicription of Laer- 
tes Swineherds lodge in his Odjjſts, and 
Vireil in the Dung and Thiſtles in his 


| Georgicks, as he expreſſes himſelf ; for 
. every thing becomes beautiful and 


flowry in the hands of aPoet who E 


a Genmiug, 
I X, 


Owever the principal endof Poe- 

ſe, is to profit not only by re- 
freſhing the mind, to render it more ca> 
pable of the ordinary fundions, and by 
aſſuaging the troubles of the Soul with 
its harmony, and all the elegancies of 
expreſſion. But furthermore, by pur- 
ging the manners with wholfom inſtru- 
Gions which it profeſſes to adminiſter 
to humane kind 3; for Virtue being na- 
turally auſtere, by the conſtraint it im- 
poſes on the heart, in repreſſing the de- 
fires : Morality, which undertakes to 


; * regulate the motions of the heart by its 


precepts, ought to make it ſelf delight- 
ful that it may be liſtened to, which can 
by no means be ſo happily effected as by 
Poetry: *T1s by this,that Morality in cu- 

ring 
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ring the Maladies of men, makes uſe of 
the ſame artifice that Phvſitians have 
recourſe to in the ſickneſs of children, 
they mingle Honey with the Medicine 
to take off the bitterne(s. The principal 
deſign therefore of this Art, is to ren- 
derpleaſant that which is wholſom; in 
which 'tis more wiſe then other Arts, 
which endeavour to profit without any 
care to pleale. Eloquenceit elf, by its 
moſt paſſionate Daſcourſe, is not always 
capable to > wg ade men to Virtue with 
that ſucceſs,as Poetry 3 becauſe men are 
more ſenſible and ſooner impreſs'd up- 
on by what is pleaſant, than by reaſon. 

For this caule, all Poetry that tends to 
the corruption of Manners, is irregular 
and vicious; and Poets are to be look'd 
on as 2 publick Contagion, whoſe Mo- 

rals are not pure: and tis theſe difſolute 

and debauch'd Poets that Plato baniſh'd 

his Commonwealth. And true it is, 

that the petty Wits onely are ordinarily 

ſubjet to ſay what is impious or ob- 

ſcene. Homer and Virgil were never 

guilty in this kind, they were ſweet and 

virtuous as Philoſophers; the Muſes of 
true Poets are as chaſte as Veſta). 
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X. 


F Or no other end is Poetry delightful, 
then that it may be profitable, Plea- 
ſure is only the means by which the pro- 
fitis convey'd 3 and all Poetry, when'tis 


perfe&, ought of neceſſity to be a pub- 
lick Leflon of good Manners for thein- 


ſtruction of\ the world, Heroick Poe- 
fe propoſes the example of great Vir- 
tues, and great Vices, to excite men to 


| abhor theſe, andto be in love with the 


other : it gives us: an eſteem for Achzl- 
les in Homer,and contempt for Therſtites - 
it begets in usa veneration for the piety 
of Aneas in Virgil, and horrour for the 
profaneſs of Mezentivs. Tragedy refti- 
fies the uſe of Paſftions, by moderating 
our fear, and our pity, which are obſta- 
cles of Virtue 3 it lets men ſee that 
Vice never eſcapes unpuniſh'd, when it 
repreſents Zeiſthus inthe Ele&ra of S0- 
phocles, puniſh'd after the Ten years en- 
joyment of his Crime. It teaches us, 


that the favours of Fortune, and the 


grandeurs of the World, are not al- 


_ ways trae Goods, when it ſhews on the 


Theatre a' Queen ſo unhappy as Hecaba 
| | deplo- 
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deploring with that pathetick ayre her 
thisfortunes in Exripides, Comedy, which 
is an image of common converſation, 
corrects the publick Vices, by letting 
us ſee how ridiculous they are in parti- 
culars, Ariſtophanes does not mock at 
the fooliſh vanity of Praxagora ( in his 

_ Parliament of Women) but to cure 
the vanity of the other Athenian Wo- 
men; and 'twas only to teach the Romar 
Souldiers in what conſiſted true Valour, 
that Plaxtus expos'd in publick the ex- 
} ,  travagance of falſe Bravery inHis Brag- 
gadocio Captain,in that Comedy of the 
Glorious Souldier, 


R 1. 
BE becauſe Poetry is only profitable 
ſo far as it 1s delightful, 'tis of 
greateſt importance in this Art to 
pleaſe ;| the onely certain way to pleaſe, 
1s by Rules: theſe therefore are to be 
eſtabliſhed, that a Poet may not be left 
. to confound all things, imitating thoſe 
- Extravagances which Horace ſo much 
blames that is to ſay, by joining things 
naturally incompatible , #z7xing Tygerz 
with Lambs, Birds with Serpent*, to 
| | | makes 


ET, (15) ; 
make one body of different ſpecies, and 
thereby authorize Fancies more indi- 
geſted than the Dreams of ſick "men'; 
for unleſs a man adhere to Principles, he 
1s obnox10us to all Extravagances and. 
Abſurdities imaginable: unleſs he go by 
Rule,be (lips at every ſtep towards Wir, 
and fall$ into Errors as often as he ſets 
out. Into What Enormities hath Pe- 
trarch run in his Africa Arioſto in his 
Orlando Furioſo; Cavalier Marino in his 
' Adons, and all the other 7talians who 
_ were ignorant of Ariſtotle's Rules; and 
Followed no other guides but their own 
Genius and capricious Fancy : Truth 
1s,.the Wits of Italy were ſo prepoſleſs'd 
in favour of the Romantick Poetry of 
Pulci, Boyardo, and Arioſto,that they re- 
garded no other Rules than what the 
heat of their Genius infpir'd. The firſt 
Italian Poet wholet the World ſeethat 
the Art was not altogether unknown to 
him, was Giorgio Triſſrno in his Poem of 
Italy delivered from the Goths , under 
the Pontificats of Leo X, and Clement 
VIII. inthis Poem appear'd ſome kind 
of imitation of Homers 11:45. This Mo: 
del was followed with ſucceſs by Taſſo in 
his Hieruſalens delivered 5 though one 
Oliviero had eflay'd the ſame — 
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"IT I0) | 
him, but not ſo happily 3 in his Poem of 


and after them Caſtelvetyo, and Picolo- 
ini were the firſt that made Errope ac- 
quainted with Ariſtotle's Rules, which 
were brought over by the Grecians 
from Conſtaxtinople into Ttaly : and theſe 
were followed by Beni, Minturns, Rico- 
bon, Vida, Gallutio, and many others, 


X11. 


' A Riſtotle drew the platform of theſe 
A Rules from the Poems of Homer, 
and other Poets of his time; by the Re- 
fletions, he had a long time made on 
their Works, I pretend not by a long 
Diſcourſe to juſtifie the neceflity , the 
juſtneſs, andthe truth of theſe Rules 


OI" 


nor to make an Hiſtory of Ariſtotle's 
Treatiſe of Poeſie 3 oriexamine whether 
It is complete, which many others have 
done, all theſe things I ſuppoſe: onely 
I affirm, That theſe Rules well confide- 
red. one ſhall find them made onely to 
reduce Nature into method, to trace it 


ſtep by ſtep, and not ſuffer the leaſt mark | 

of it to eſcape us. . 'Tis onely by theſe 

Rules that the verifimility in FiGions 1s 
majn- 
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maintained, which 1s the ſoul of Poeſee, 


For unleſs there be the unity of place, 


of time, and of the a&jon in the great 
Poems, there can be no veriſ{mility. In 
fine, 'tis by theſe Rules that all becomes 
juſt , proportionate, and natural; for 
they are founded upon good Senſe, and 
ſound Reaſon, rather than on Authort- 


ty and Example. Horace's book of Poe- 


fe, which is but an 1aterpretation of 
that of Ariſtotle , diſcovers ſufficiently 
the neceſſity of being ſubject to Rules, 


_ by the ridiculous Abſurdities one 15 apt 


tofall into, who follows only his fancy 3 
for though Poeſte be the effect of fancy, 
yet if this fancy benot regulated, 'tis a 
meer Caprice, not capable of produ- 
£ing any thing reaſonable, | 


X 1111. 


Ur if the Genius mult indiſpenſibly 

be ſubjeted to the fervitude of 
Rules, 'twill not eaſily be decided whe- 
ther Art or Natxre contributes more to 
Poetry 3 tis one of thoſe queſtions un- 
reſolv'd which might be proper for a 
declamation, and the deciſfionis of ſmall 


importance; it ſuffices that we know | 
_ C both 
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(18) 7 
both the one and the other are of that 
moment, thatnone can attain to any ſo- 
vereign perfection in Poetry, if he be de- 
fective in either : So that both ( ſaith 
Horace |) maſt mutually afliſt each other, 
and conſpire to make a Poet accom- 
pliſh'd. But though Nature be of little 
value without the help of Art.yet we 
may approve of O®wixtilizn's opinion, 
who believ'd that Art did lefs contri- 
bute to that perfection, than Nature, 
And by the compariſon that Longanus 
makes] betwixt Apo//onins and Homer, 
Eraſtathenes and Archilochus, Bacchilides 
and Pindar, Ton and Sophocles, the for- 
mer of all which never tranſgreſſed 
againſt the Rules of Art, whereas theſe 
other did; it appears that the -advan- 
tage of Wit is always prefer'd before 
that of Art. 


XIV. 


EF Is not enough to have a Genius: 
one muſt know that he has it, 
and be fure by the experience he ought 
to have of it: and he muſt know well 
of what it is moſt capable. and of what 
It 1s nor, leſt he force it contrary to the 
- precept of Horace:which yet cannot be 
known | 
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(19) 
known without a long time oo res 
fletions on himfelf : and though Na- 
ture 1s always ready to diſcover it (elf, 
yet we are not to relie on that, but 
ſtudy it with great attention, to learn 
its ſtrength. There are univerſal Ge- 
nius's capable of all things by the ims 
menſity of their wir, as Horace and Vir- 
gil, and there are others that are limi- 
ted, Demetrius Phalereus lays, That 
Archilochss had not that greatueſ} of 
Soul proper for an Heroick Poem, which 
Homer was endu'd withall. Anacreow, 
whoſe delicacy of Wit was admirable, 
had not that loftineſs. Propertins af+ 
firms of himſe}f, That he was mot fit to 
ſing. the Wars of Auguſtus, or deſcribe 
the Genealogy of Czlar. - Horace per- 
adventure, by the (ſtrength of his Gezi= 


- vs, might have been capable of a great 


Poem, if his inclination and nature had 
not determined him to Lyrick Verſe. 
Fracaſtorins, who with ſo good ſucceſs: 
writ his $yph1l3s, the moſt excellent Po- 
em in Latin Verſe that theſe latter Ages 
has produc' d in Ttaly, and which is writ 
in imitation 'of Yirel's Georgicks , was 
not ſo happy in his Epick Poem of Jofeph 
Viceroy of Egypr,a fragment whereot 


13 extant 3 for this Poem 1s of a poor 
C 2 Genius, 


TI |  -7 
deploring with that 
- misfortunes in Exripides, Comedy, which 7 
is an image of common converſation, : 
corres the publick Vices, by letting * 
usfee how ridiculous they ate in partt- 
culars, Ariſtophanes does not mock at 
the fooliſh vanity of Praxagora ( in bis 
Parliament of Women) but to cure 
the vanity of the other Athenian Wo- 
men 3 and*twas only to teach the Roman 
Souldiers in what conſiſted true Valour, 
that Plantys expos'd in publick the ex- 
travagance of falſe Bravery in his Brag- 
gadocio.Captain,in that Comedy of the 
Clorjous Souldier, -” 


PÞ Ut becauſe Poetry is onlyprofitable 
4 (o far as it is delightful, 'tis of 
greateſt' importance in this' Art' to 
| Pleaſe; the onely certain way to pleaſe, - 
” ts by Rules: theſe therefore are to be : 
eſtabliſhed, that a Poet may nor be left 
to confound all things, itmtaring thoſe * 
Extravagances which Horace ſo: much ' 
blames; that is to ſay, by joining things 
naturally incompatible , arixing Tygery 
with Lambs, Birds with Serpents, "to 
| ” 


thetick ayre hee 


. LE s, "(ag) © 
Y ache: one body of | difſerent ſpecies , and 
. by authorize _ Fancies wore indi- 
'} geſted. than the Dreams of ſich, men 5 
for unleſs a man adhere to Principles,he 
is obnoxious to all Extravagances and 
Abſurdities imaginable : unleſs hego by 
Rule,be ſlips at every ſtep towards Wir, 
and fal's into Errors as often as he ſets 
out.. Into what Enormities bath. Pe- 
trarch run in his Africaz Arioſto 1n his 
Orlando Furioſo Cavalier Marino in his 
Adonis, and all the other 7alians who 
were ignorant of Ariftotle's Rules; and 
followed no other puides bue their own 
Genius and capricious Fancy :- Truth 
ts, the Wits of 1taly were fo prepoſſefs'd 


in favour of the Rowantick Poetry of - 


Pulci, Boyardo, and Ariofto, that they re- 
groves no other Rules than what the 

eat of their Genius infpir'd; The firſt 
Italian Poet wholet the World ſee that 
the Art wasnot altogether unknown to 
him, was Giorgio Triſſeno in his Poem of 
Ttaly delivered from, the Goths , ' under 
the Pontificats of. Leo' X.; and Clement 
VIKT. in this Poem appear'd-ſome kind 
of imitation of Hemers 11:95. This Mo- 
del was followed with ſucceſs by Taſſoin 


1 his Hiersſalem delivered; though one 


Oliviers had eſlay'd the ſame before 


him, 


him, but not ſo happily.z in his Poem of i 
Germany, #iGorins, Madins, Rober " 
and. after\them Caſtelnetzo., and Picelo+ * 
mini'were the firſt-that made Exrape ac- : 
quainted. with 4riſtotle's. Rules, which * 
were brought - over - by the Grecians 
from Conſtantinople into Italy : and thefe 
were followed by Beni, Minturno, Rica- 
bon, Vida, Gallutio;and many others. - 
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| A, Riſtotle drew the-platform' of theſe 
"A? ules from the,Poems of. Hover, 

and;other.Poers of -his time, by the: Re- 
fleQions: he had a. long time made: on. 
their Works, - I:pretend not bya.long 
Diſcourſe to juſhfie the neceſiary , the 
juitnefsand the truth of theſe Rules 5 
nor;to'make' an Hiſtory. of Ariſtotle's 
Tregtiſe af- Peeſe 3; or examine whether 
it is complete, whichmany others:have. | 
done all theſe things I fuppoſe:., onely... * 
I affixm; That theſe. Rules well confide- | 
red, pne: ſhall fiad cher made onely to | 

reduce Nature into:method, to-trace It 
ſtep by ſtep,and not ſuffer the leaſt mark. : 
of it 'to eſcape us. Tis onely by theſe 1 
Rulesthat the verifimility in Fiflions 18 | 
main= 
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' - maintained, which is the ſoul of Poſe. 


For unleſs there be the nity of place, 
of time, and of (the adicn in the great 
Poems, there can be no veriſmility. Ta 
fine, 'tis by theſe Rules that all becomes 
juſt , proportionate, and natural; for. 
they are-founded upon good Senſe, and 
ſound Reaſon, rather than on Authori- 
ty and Example. Horace's book of Poc- 
fe, which is but an 1aterpretation of 
that of Ariſtotle , diſcovers ſufficiently 
the neceſlity of being ſubject to Rules, 
by. the ridiculous Abſurdities one is apt. 
tofall into, who follows onlv his fancy 5 
for though Poeſie be the effect of fancy, 
yet if this fancy benot regulated, 'tis a, 
meer Caprice, not capable of produ- 

cing any thing reaſonable, 


XIII. 


J Ut if the Genius muſt indiſpenſibly 
be ſubjected to the ſervitude of 


. - Rules, twill not eaſily be decided whe- 


ther Art or Natwre contributes more to 
Poetry 5 tis ane of thoſe queſtions no- 
reſolv'd which might be proper for a 
declamation, and the decifionis of (mall 


umportance ;--it ſuffices that we know 
| G : both 


"3 


moment, thatnone can attain to any ſoe 
vereign perfecion in Poetry, if he be de+ 
feQtive in either : So that both (ſaith 
Horace ) muſt mutually afliſt each other, 
and conſpire to make a Poet accom- 
pliſh'd. But though Nature be of little 
vatue without the help of Art, yet we 


may approve of O9xiztilien's opinion, 
who beliey'd-that Art did leſs contri- 


bute to that perfeQtion, than Nature, 


And by the compariſon that Longimes 


makes betwixt Apollonins and Homer, 


| Eraſtathenes and Archilochus, Bacchilides 
and Pindar, Ton and Sophocles, the for- 


mer of all which never tranfgreſſed 
againſt the Rules of Art, whereas theſe 
other did; it appears that the advan- 
tage of Wit is always prefer'd before 
that of Art. : 


XIV. 


; Is not enough to have a Genius : 
FS one muſt know that he has it, 
and be ſure by the experience he ought 


to have of it: and he muſt know well 
of what it is moſt capable, and of whas 


It is nor, leſt he force it contrary to the 
precept of Horace:which yet cannot be 
| known 


| 4F ah Py 
both the one and the other are of that * 
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(19) 
known without a long time thaking re- 
fleQions on himſelf : and though Na- 
rure is always ready ta diſcover it ſelf, 
yet we are not to relie on that, bur 
ſtudy it with great attention, to learn 

1ts ſtrength. There are univerſal Ge- 
nius's capable of all things by the im- 
menſity of their-wit, as Horace and Vir- 
gil, and there are others that are limi- 
ted, Demetrius Phalercus ſays, That 
Archilochnus had not that greatneſs of 
Soul proper for an Heroick Poem, which 
Homer was endu'd withall. Amnacreon, 
whoſe delicacy of Wit was admirable, 
had not that loftineſs. Propertius af> 
firmsof himſelf, That he was not fit to 
ſing the Wars of Auguſtus, wor deſcribe 
the Genealogy of Czlar. Horace per- 
adventure, by the (ſtrength of his Geri- 
xs, might have been capable of a greas 
Poem, if his inclination and nature had 
| not determined him to Lyrick Verte. 
Fracaſtorius, who with ſo good ſucceſs 
writ his Syphilss, the moſt excellent Po- 
em in Latin Verſe that theſe latter Ages 
has produc'd in Italy, and which is writ 
in imitation of Virgil's Georgicks , was 
 notſo happy in his Epick Poem of Joſeph 
Viceroy of Egypr,a fragment whereof 
rs extant 3 for this Poem is of a poor 
eu C 2 Genius, 


(20) ; 7 
Genius, and low CharaCter. © Ronſard 

who had a.Talent for Lyrick Verſe in 
Scaliger's opinion, and who(got Reputa- 
tion by his Odes, fell ſhort extremely in 
his Franciad, which is dry and barren 
chroughout,and has nothing of an He- 
roick ayre 11 1t. | ; 


X V. 


J'7 Ut 'tis not ſo much to diſcover its 
ſtrength, that we muſt know our 
Genius, as that we may be diligent to 
form it bythe help of Art, and not go 
aſtray.in the way we take'to bring it to 
perfeftion. Twas thus that Horace, 
whoſe Genius was capable of all things, 
chiefly applied himſelf to Satyre , by 
the inclination of his Natural gay- 
etie , which made him Kal/ee fo plea- 
ſantly on all occaſions. He had found 

in his Nature the ſeeds of this Chas . 

rafter , which he afterwards cultiva- 
ted with ſo much:ſucceſs: And whag 
loftineſs he found in his Nature,he con- 
. fined to Lyrick Poeſie, for which he had 
an Iaclination, For though he had a 
Genius for greater things, yet by a cer- 
tain love of caſe, which was natural to; 
| him, 


| (C24) 
him, he only applied himſelf to the lit- 
tle, for that he was not of an humour to 
ſtrain, or give himſelf trouble. ovid 


 findingin himſelf a capacity of expreſ- 


fing things naturally,left Heroick Verſe 
to write Elegies, in which he was more 
happy. Virgil, who perceiv'd himſelf 
more ftrong, and had a greater elevati- 
on of Soul, took Trumpes jn hand, and 
raiſed himſelf by hisEglogues,andGeor- 
gicks, as by ſo many ſteps to the molt 
Cablime CharaQer of Heroick Verſe. 
'Tis therefore by reflecting a long time 
on a mans ſelf, and by continual ſtudy 
of his Navure, join'd with the care and 
exerciſe of Compoling,that he does ac- 
compliſh his Gezizrs, and arrives to per- 


_ fection, | 
XVI. 


Othing can more contribute to 

N this perfection, than a judgment 
proportion'd to the #/it 3, forthegreat- 
erthat the Wit is,and the more ſtrength 
and vigour that the imagination has ta 
form theſe [dea's that. enrich Poeſte 3 the 
more wiſdom and diſcretion is requilite 
to-moderate that hear, and govern its 
natural Fury, For Reaſon ought to be 
| IO G2 much 
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C22) 


mnch ſtronger than the Fancy, to dif-' | *| 
" cern how far the Tranſports may'be” | 
carried. *Tis a great Talent to'for-' 


bear ſpeaking all one thinks, and tg 


leave ſomething for others to employ 
their thoughts, 'Tis not ordinarily 


known how far matters ſhould be carri- 
ed ; a man of gn accompliſh'd Genius 
ſtops regularly where he ought to ſtop, 
and retrenches boldly what ought tobe 
omitted. *Tis a great fault not to leave 


| 4 thing when. 'tis well, for which Apel- 2 


les ſo much blam'd Protogenes. This mo» 
deration isthe character of a great Wir, 
theVulgir underſtand it not; and(what 
ever is alledg'd to the contrary ) neyer 
aty, ſave Homer and Yirgil, had the dif- 
cretiqn to leave a thing when 'twas 


well. 
XVII. 


>» His Weenral diſcernment which I$ 
neceflary for a Poet to accompliſh 
him, og2ht ir (cIf to be improy'd. and 


to attain to perfetion by rheminiſtry of | 


Art, without which , nothing exa@ or 


Fegular can be produc'd: ' A Paet that 
deſigns to write nothing but what is juſt 


and accurate, aboye all things ought ta _ 
'apply | 


bd 0 S 
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apply himſelf with great attention to 
£ 


precepts of triſtotle as the beſt 


Maſter that ever writ of this Art ; but 


becauſe his method is nothing exaQ, 
though his matter be ſolid, I rather at- 
tend his Rules, thanche order in which 
he has lefe them. Horace, who was the 
firſt Interpreter of Ariftotle, in his Book 
on this Subjett, has obſerv'd as little 
method, becauſe peradventure it was 
writ in an Epiſtle, whoſe Character 


| ought to befree,and without conſtraint. 


This is what may be ſaid in general of 
fubjeting the Wit to Rules of Art, 


. which the 7talian and Spaniſh Poets 


ſcarce ever were acquainted withal!: 
hereafter follows what may be obſerv'd_ 
in particular of this Art, 


XVII. 

T He Art of Poetry in general, com- 

prehends' the matters of which a 
Paet treats, and the manner in which 
he handles them ; the invention, the - 
contrivance, the deſign, the proportion 
and ſymmetry of parts, the general dif- 
poſition of matters, and whatever re- 
gards the invention, belong to the mat- 
\ C 4 cers 
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(24) 
ters. of which this Art ought to treat. 
The Fable the Manners,the Sentiments, 
the Words, the Figures, the Numbers, 
the Harmony, the Verſification regard 
the #ranner in which the matters are ta 


| þe handled : So that the Art is (as it. 
were) the inſtrument af | the Genius, 


becauſe it contains eflentially all the 
different parts-which are employ'd in 
the management. So that thale whoare 
furniſh'd with a naked Wit onely , and 
who, to þe great Poets, relie principal- 
ly on their Fancy , as Cavalier Marine 
among the 7talians, Theophile among the 
ewe. and thoſe likewiſe who place 
the <flence of Poetry in big and pom- 


Pous words, as Statins among the La-. 


tins, and Du Barts among the Freaxch, 
are much miſtaken in their account, 
when they aſpire to the glory of Poctry 
by tluch feeble means, 


. \4, Mong the particulars of this Art, 
{ + the Subject} and Deſign ought to 
+. the firſt place, becaule it is, as+3t 
4, the rſt ;produdtion. of the Wit; 
2 ..: fdefign 10 a Paem is, what they 
£4 64 
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\ 6 call the Ordannance in a picture, The 


great Painters onely are capable of a 
great deſign in their draughts, ſuch as a 
Raphael, a Julius Romanus, a Pouſſin, and 
onely great Poets are capable of a 
great Subject in their Poetry. An indif- 
ferent Wit may form a vaſt deſign 10 his 
Imagination, but it muſt be an extraor- 


.dinary Genius that can work this de- 
© ſign, and faſhion it according to juſltneſs 


and proportion. For 'tis neceſlary that 
the. ſame ſpirit reign throughout, that 
all contribute to the ſame end, and that 
all the parts bear a ſecret relation to 
each other, all depend on this relation 
and alliance and this general delign is 
nothing elſe but the form: which a Poet 
goes to his wark, This alſo is the moſt 

ificult part, being the effect of. an ac- 


_ compliſh'd judgmeat, and becauſe judg- 


ment /isnot the ordinary Talent of the 
French, tis generally in the contrivance 
of their TO that their Poets are de- 
feftive, and nothing is mare rare among 
them, than a deſign that is great, juſt, 
and well conceivd, They pretend to 


.be. more happy in the Talents of Wit 


and Fancy, aslikewiſe the 78alians. The 


/ © moſt perfect deſign of all modern Po- 
- Ems, 1s that of Tſo, nothing more com- 


plete 


WES: 


wx? 
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ete havappear'd\in Baly,cthongh great Y 
| ev are in the condutof ig. And the © 
moſt judicious, the moſt admirable, the |, 


molt perfe& deſign of all Antiquity, is 
that of Yirgil in his reads; all there 
ts great A noble,al} proportionable to 
_ the 8ubje@, which is the eſtabliſhment of 
the Empire of Roz, to the Heroe who 
is Zmegs, to the glory of Anguſfinr and 


the Rowanrs, for whom it was composg'd, 


Nothing is weak or defective in the ex+ 


ecetion, all there is happy, all is juſt, all 
is perfe@. But the ſovereign perfeQion 
of a defign, in the opinion of. Horace, 
is to be flmple, and that all turn on the 
ſame Centre. Which is ſo true, that 


even in little yy that 1s toſay, inan 


Eplogue; Elepy, or Epipram, and 
mg rite Compoſitions there 
ought to be a jaſt caſt, and that all of it 
tyrq on the ſame point. 0vid did much 
-violence tq himſelf to unite his Meta» 
morpboſes, and cloſe them in one deſign, 
in which. he was not altogether fo hap» 
py, 3s afterwards in his Elegies, where 
well nigh alwayes one may find a cer- 
| tain #7» which binds the defign, and 
makes thereof a work that is juſt by 
the dependance and relation of its 
parts, In this the ancient Poets were 
\ "7 alwayes 


Tot 


© | alwayes more exaGt than the modern 


for molt of the modern expreſs their 
thoughts. biggle piggle, without any 
Order or Connex10n. | If there be 
deſign, 'tis never. with that ſcrupulous 
- paity, which is the principal virme thar 
ſhould be predominant, to make it juſt. 
and complete, Iknow there are a kind 
of works which, by the quality of their 
Charadter, ought to be writ with a free 
ayre, without other deſign than that of 
writing things naturally, and without 
conſtraine, ſuch are the Hymns of orphe- 
us, Homer, Callimachus; and ſucharecer- 
'tain Odes of Pinder, Awacreon, and Ho- 
race, that have no other Rule but En- 
thafiaſm : and ſuch likewiſe are the 
moſt part of the Elegies of Tibalus and 
Propertias, But it muſt be granted, that 
theſe are not the beſt and moſt beauti- 
ful'y and whorefle&ts on the Elegies of 
Ovid, (hall alwayes there perceive a ſe- 
crettarn which makes the defign, and 
this 13 ordinarily the principal beauty in 
theſe little works af Verſe, as may be 
feen in'moſt Epigrams of the Antholo- 
gy, in thoſe of Catwllar , in the corre 
Odes of Horace, and in the Phalenfi- 
acks of Zoxefons, who within this laſt 
Ape,has writ in Latin Veriewith all the 


ſoft- 
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ſoftneſs and delicacy poſſible, |. Thus* | 
| ſort of Poefie ought to have ies ; 
 proportionable defign; a great deſign,' 
ingreat Poems ;and 1m little; a little dee! 
ſign: Bur of this, the ordinary Wits 
_ know nothing; their Works, which 
generally are meer produttions of Ima- = 
gination, bave ſcarce ever any defiga, 
unleſs ic be by chance. It muſt be the 
work of an accompliſh'd Genius, to' 
clofe his thoughts in a deſign, whence 
reſults an agreement and proportion of 
parts, that makes the harmony perte@, - 


10> 4 0 


T He deſign: of a Poem muſt confiſt.of 
two Parts, of Truth, and of FiQi« 
eng; Trath ts the foundation, Fiction 
makes the accompliſhment. | And Ari» 
Potle calls the mixture of theſe two,the 
- conftitution of. things 2 \or the Fable, 
which isno other than the aljjet of a 
Poem, as the: Defign- or Fable- of the 
Andria 1a Terence, are:the Loves of 
Pamphilus 'and Glycerinuns, The Fable 
of Hyppolrtzs in Ewripides, is the paſſion 
of, Phedra for her Son-in-law 3. this 
paſſion cauſes the misfortunes of Hyp- 
| politns, 


4 politus , and the diſorders of Theſeurs 
'houſe. The Fable of Homer's Iliad 


_ ceſſarily enter the compoſition of the 


J 
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is the anger of Achilles, whoby bis pre- 
ſence, or by his abſence from the Grec- 
an Army, determines the good or il! 
ſucceſs of all his party; the anger of 
this Prince, which proceeds of the dif- 
content he received from Agamemmon, 
1s the truth of the Oy 4. which is 
adorn'd with all the Epiſodes and vyarie- 
ty of Adventures that enrich this Pos 
em: and the Poet fills not. his Poem 
with that variety of extraordinary E- 
vents, but to«give delight 3 which he 
could never perform, if he had nothing 
to ſay but truth 3 and he would never 
be regarded, if all were fabulous: 
therefore Hiſtory and FiGiow muſt ne- 


SnbjeF, j 

XX1. 

' A Fiſtotle divides the Fable, which » 
N\ ſerves for Argument to a Poem, 

intoſimpleand compound. The ſimple 

is that which harh no change of For- 

tune, as is the Prometheus of Eſchylus, 

and the Hercules of Seneca. The com- 

pound Fable is that which hath a- tura 


from 


ble muſt Have two' parts, the Zrerigne, 
and'the Diſcovery, The Intrigue em- 
broylsmarters,caſting troubles and con- 
fuſion among the Aﬀairs: TheDiſco- 
very remits all into a calm again. What- 


ever goes before the change of For- 


tune, is call'd the Intrigue 3 all that 
makes the change, or follows it, is the 
Diſcovery, The Intrigue 'in the Aw- 


dromache of Exripides, is, that this Pfin- - 


cel(s, after ſhe had loſt HeGor her Huſ- 
band, had ſeen her Father Priame mur- 
ther'd, the chief City of his _— 
burnt, became a ſlave to Neoptolemns, 
Hermione the Wife of this Prince, 
_ prick'd with jealouſie againſt Andromwes 
che,was tninded to kill her. Menelans Fa- 
ther of Hermione,cauſes her with her ſon 
Aftyanax to be drag'd to execution 3 
this is the i-trigne. Now ſbe isreſcu'd 
from death by Teahys and Pelexs, who 
prefer the Son to be King of the 1Moloſe 
ſians, and the Mother to be Queen by a 
Marriage with Helens 5 this is the Drſ- 
covery. And every Fable muſt have 
theſe two parts, to be che ſubjet of x 
juſt Poem. Thus Areas chac'd from 


- 


i 
A 


” ; ($) {3 
froth bad'Fortane to good), or:frem © 

to bad, #3 the Oedipns of Sophos ; 

cles,  Atid the contrivance of each Fa- | 


” als i. 

*| hisCountrey, ole of all that he poſ- 
'| fels'd, beaten by Tempeſts, wandring - 
from ama oor ia re - al 
Succours, perlecut 0, and the 
other 'Deities of her ; fo Aﬀeer all 
theſe diſgraces, became the Founder of 
the greateſt Monarchy in the world, 
This is the Fable of the Znecid with its 
Intrigue, and its Diſcovery. And it is 
to be obſerv'd, that only by this change 
of Fortune the Fable pleaſes, and has its 
effe@, in which the ſimple Fable is de- 
fetive in Ariftotle's opinion, becauſe it 
wants varicty, 


XX11. 


ES is fo eſſential to Poetry , that 
there is no Poetry without it; it is 
the form and the diſtinQtion 5 for the 
Fable to a Poem, is what the Figure isto © 
Marble in a Statue: but the Fable, beq .. 
fides the two parts already mention'd 
' that compoſeit, mult yethavetwoqua- 
lities to be perfet; ic muſt be edmire- 
ble, and it muſt be probable. By the firſt 
of theſe qualities it becomes worthy of 
admiration, and by the ſecond it be- 
coines worthy of belicf. However ad- 

, mirable 
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mirable the Fable be, it can have noef. 3 
fe unleſs it be probable. The truth is, * 
it ſtrikes the Sou], becauſe it is extraors_ | 
diary, butit never enters,nor can make {| 


| any impreſſion, by reaſon it appears in» 
credible, Probability alone is too faint 


and dul/ for Poetry, and what is'only ad- 


-.mirable, is\too dazling., 'Tis true, what- 


ever appears. incredible, is ſtrongly re- , 

liſh'd by the curioſity of the people; | 
for the People, ſaith Syneſens, deſpiſes * 
whatever ſeems common and ordinary 3 
they love nothing but what is prodigi- 


/. ous, but the Wiſe cannot endure what | 


is incredible; the publick being com- 


' pos dof the oneand the other, is de- 


lighted with what is admirable, ſo be, 
it is credible: therefore it moſt imports 
to know ſotomingle theſe inſuch a juſt 
temperament as may pleaſe the fancy . 
without ſhocking the reaſon z - but to 
learn this ſecret, it muſt be known what. 
it is to be admirable, and what it 15 ta be | 
probable, po: Sit £ 
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He admirable is all that which is a», 

*  £2\oſt the ordinary courle of Na«: 
\'- probable is whatever ſuits with» | 
« Come 
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common: opimon, The changing of 
Nijobe into a ſtone, ts an eyent that holds 
of the admirable yet this becomespro; 
- bable, when a Deity, to whoſe power this 
change was poſiible, is engag'd. Anes, 
in the Twelfth Book of the Zneid,lifts, 
by himſelf, a ſtone, that Ten men conld 
ſcarce remove 3 this Prodigy is made pro- 
bable by the aſſiſtance of the Gods that 
took his part againſt Tyrmws. But molt 
part of- thoſe that make Verſe, by too 
great a paſſion they have to create ad- 
miration, take not ſufficient care to tem- 
per it with probability. Againſt this rock 
molt ordinarily fall the Poets, who are 
tooealily carried to ſay incredible things, 


| that they may be admirable, Thus Ho- 


mer, in the Fifteenth Book of his 1/:ad, 
makes Stertors voice more loud than that 
of Fifty men, And Virgil makes a bongh 
of Gold to grow 01 4 Tree, inthe Sixth of 
his Zneid. And Boreas demands of Eg- 
(us, in the Argonant icks of Yalerins Flac- 
cus, the permiſſion to deſtroy the ſhip of 
the Argouantes, where his two Sons Ze- 
thus and Calazs were embark'd. Almoſt 
all the ancient Poets, however Judici- 
ous otherwiſe, baye been guilty of this 
faultz not co ſpeak of the modern,and 
efpecially Arirſto for that Hippegrife or 

D winged 
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winged Horſe of Roger, thoſe Giants, wx kf 
Monfters, that wonderful Ring of Angeli= _ 
ca; which renders her inviſtble, the 
\Combats of Aarfiſa , Bradamante and 
Olympie, and all the bravery of that Sex, 
_ which he makes valiant in War, contra- 
ry to their Natural timidity3 thofe Vi- 
fions, Enchantments, and prodigious 
Adventures, are like the vain iaginati- 
ons of a ſick brain, and are pitied by all 
men of Senſe, becauſe they have no 
colour of likelibood. The ſame judg- 
ment muſt be pronounc'd of the other 
| Italian and Spaniſh Poets, who fuffer 


_ * theit Wits to ramble in the Romantich 


way : 'tis too great Honour to call them 
Poets, they are for:the moſt part bur ' 


| Rimeſters, b: 
XXIV; 


Eſides, that probability ſerves to 
give credit to whatever Poeſte has 

the moſt fabulous; it ſerves alſo to give, 
to whatever the Poet faith, a greater 
liſtre and air of perfe&ion, than Trath . 
it felf can do, though probability is but. 
the Copy, For Truth reprefents things 
.. onelyas they are,but probability renders 
' them as they ought to be. Truth is well 
nigh - 


NE - 


nigh a/wayes 


. Eg 
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ery , by the mixture 
particular conditions that compoſe 
it. Nothing is brought iatg the world 
that is not remote from the' perfet#ioh: 
of its 7des from the very birth, Origt- 
hals and Models are to be ſearch'd fr 
in probability. and in the #wiverſal princi- 
ples of Things where nothing that is 
material and [irrgular enters to cortupt 
them 3 for this reaſon the  pottradts of 
Hiſtory are lefs petfe@& chan frontage 
of 6 af and Sophoctes , who 1g his 
Tragedies repreferits men as they ovght 
to be, is, in the opinion of Ariftetle,to 
be prefer'd before Euripides, who re- 
preſents Men as really they are 5 and Ho- 


- 


race makes lefs account of the Leſſons of 


Craxtor and Chryſippxs, for the manners, 
than of thoſg of Homer. Pe 
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Fter the Deſigy or Fable, Ariſtotle 

'"\ places the Aarrers for the ſecond 
art 5 he calls the Afarners the cauſe of / 
the aTion, fot it is from' theſe thart'a 


Man begins to 4, Achilles retires from 


the Grec;ar Afmy in Homer, becaufe he. 
is bſcontent, ' Areas inVirght carries his 
D 3 gods 


. godsinto:Italy, becauſe he is. piow. | Me- Þ 
-gea kills her children in Seneca, becauſe * 
The is revengeſs 3 fo the Manners are,as 
it were, the. firſt ſprizgs of all humane 
aFions. The Painter draws Faces by 
their features; but the Poet repreſents 
the winds of. Men by their Manners : 
and the moſt general Rule for painting 
the Marrers, 1s to exhibit eyery perſon 
in his proper CharaGer, A Slave, with 
baſe A th hts, and ſervile inclinations. 
| {A Prince, with a liberal-heart , and arr 
of Majeſty. A $oxldjer, fierce, inſolent, 
ſurly, mconſtant. An old Mer, cove- | 
\ tous, wary, jealous.. 'Tis in deſcri- © 
| bing the Marrers,that Terence triumph'd 
over, all. the Poets of his time, in Yar- 
ro's Opinion, for his perſons are never 
found out of their CharaFers. He ob- 
ſerves their Manners in all the Niceties 
| and Rigours of decorum, which Homer 
himſelf has not alwayes done, as ſome 
> pretend. Longines cannot endure the 
wounds, the adulteries, the-hatred, and 
all the ather weakneſles to which he 
makes theigods pbgoxious, contrary to, 
their Charger. Philoſtratus finds. much 
to objet againſt his portrats: but Ju- 
| ſtin Martyr excules him, alledging, That 
he took theſe Notions from ye,and 
. tnat 


nb, 
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that he bad fullow'd the opinion that 
publickly  prevail'd in thoſe” dayes. 
However it be, it may be granted that 
Homer has not treated the' Gods with 
alt the reſpe& dune to their condition. 
Ariſtotle condemns Exripides for intro- 
_ ducing Meralippa to ſpeak too much like 
a Philoſopher of the Sed of Anaxagoras, . 
whoſe opinions were then new in his 
time. © Theor the Sophift cannot-enure 
the unſeaſonable diſcourſes of Herne 
on her misfortunes. inthe ſame Author. 
Sophecles -makes Oedipus roo weak and 
low-ſpirited'ins-tns Exile , after he had 
beſtow'd on him that. CharaFer of con- 
ſtancy and reſolution before' his dif- 
grace. Semeca, for his part: knows no- 
thing of the-'Manners, He is ai fine 
Speaker, who'iseternally uttering pret- 
ty Cayings,' tit is'in no-wile Vatwrel in 
what he ſpeaks;'and whatever perſons 
he-makes to ſpeak, they alwayes have 
the meenof Adtars, The Arzelica of 
Arioſto is too 1ramodeſt.  - The: Armide 
of Taſſo 1s too free and impudent 3 theſe 
two Poets rob Women of their Cha- 
raGer, 'which:is Modeſty, Rinaldo is 
ſoft and effeminate in the one, Orlando 
is too tender and paſhionate in the 

other: theſe weakneſſes in no wiſe 
. « D 3 agree 
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agree with. Herats 3 they ace degraded. _ 

from the.Nobleſs of | thei conditipn, to, 
make pn, 04 of . Folly, The ſove» 
reign Ruls fortreating of. Afanvers , is 
to copy them after Najure,and above all 


| to ſtudy wellthe heart of Man,to know 


how to diſtinguiſh all its wotions.. Tis 
this 'which none are acquainted with 
the hears of mat is an «by/5,where none 
can ſound the bottom z it js a, myſtery, 
which, the moſt quick-ſighted cannot 
pierce inte, and in which-the moſt cun+ 
ding are piſtakenz ar the worſt the Po+ 
tt. is oblig/d'to ſpeak of Aſawrers accords 
 ingto thecommon apigion, Ajax mult 
be repreſented gram, as Sopbocies; Pot 
ly xena and; Ipbigenia geuerons, as Enripjn 
ges has repreſented them. Finally, the 
Menneys. maſt be propartionable to the 
Age, to.the;!Sex, to the Pwality, tothe 
Fe:ployment , and to the Fortnuye of the 
perlons z;.and it is particularly in the 
$ceond Book of Ariſtotle's Rbetorich » 
and in fordce's Book of. Pecry,that this 


ſecret-may'be learn'ds whatever agrees | 


not with his privcipley, is falle: nothing 
rolefable. can; be perform'd' in rig 
without this krow/edge, and with it all 
hecomes-adwzirable, ' And: Horace in that 

Placaaf his Book of Poetry, where he | 
© ran V makes 
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| makes diftin&ion of Ages to draw their 
Portradts, affirms, That 'tis onely by the - 


repreſentation of AMaxners that any can 
have ſucceſs on the Stage; for there all 


is frivolous, if the Mexners be not ob» 


ſery'd. 


XXVI. 


Tx third part of the Art conſiſts in 
the Thoxghts, or fentiments, which 
are proper]y the expreſſions of the Max- 
ers, as words arethe expreſtions of the 
Thoughts.” Their office, ſaith Ariftotle, is to 
approve or diſlike, to.ſtir or 10 calm the 
paſſrons, to magnifie or diminiſh things. 

us Polyxexa in. the Hecuba of Euripi- 
des, cannot approve the thoxghts of her 


Mother, which directed her to throw 


her ſelf at the feet of Ulyſſes to move 
_ himro | yr gy demanded her in the 

name of the Grecian Army to be ſacri- 
 fic'd, for Virtue inſpir'd this gereraes 
Princeſs with other ſentiments. 'Tis thus 
that Drances in Virgil amplifies ( at the 


Coxncil of King Latizus ) the danger, 


| the injuſtice, the ill conſequences of the 
War they wag'd with Zneas,being fear- 
Ful and cowardly : and that Twrxxs con- 


futes ſo ſtrongly _ fextiments of this - 
4 


Speaker, 
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Speaker, being himſelf nelrant, and a 
defpiſer of dangers, Thoughts muſt not 
only be conformable to the Perſoxs to 
' whom they are given, but likewiſe to 

' the Subje# treated of; that is to ſay, 
on great Subjefts are required *great 
Thoughts, as thoſe of Evadne in the ſup- 
pliants of Euripides 3 there this Queen, 
after the death of her husband Capare- 
ws, may be ſeen to expreſs all the ex- 
tremity of her prief, by force of a for- 
row the molt gemerovs that ever was3 
her affliction oppreſſes her, without ex+ 
'torting from her one word that betrays 
*any thing of weakreſsr, The Greek Po-. 
ets.are full of theſe great Thoughts : and 
-4t'is much by this greatneſs of their ſex- 
'#r19ents, that they are particularly figna-» 
Jiz'd in their Works. Demetrins and 

- 'Longinus perpetually propoſe them for 
Models to thoſe who ſtudy the ſublime 
tle 5 and it is tn theſe great originals 
that our modern Poets ought to con- 
ſult Natxre,to learn bow to raiſe their 
Wits,and be lofty. We may flatter our 
felves with our #/:t, and the Gerizs of 
-our (the French) Nation 5 but our Soul 
-1s.not enough exalted to frame preat 
-Idea's,weare buſted with petty S»bjeFs, 
and by that means it is that -we prove ſb 
[1397 EI | _ cold 


7 
evlid in the great; and that 'm oor works 
fearce appears any ſhadow of that ſ#b-+ 
lime Poeſte, of which the ancient Poets 
have left ſuch excellent Models; and 
above all Homer. and Yirgil 3: for great 
Poetry muſt be animated and fuſtain'd 
by great thoughts, and great ſentiments, 
bur theſe we ordinarily want,cither be- 
caufe our Fit 1s too much limited , or 
becauſe we take not care to exerciſe on 
important matters. Thas we- are low 
on high S«bjeFs, For example, how 
feeble are we, when we ſpeak of the 
Conquelts of a King ?- our Poets make 
their expreſſions ſwell , to ſupply the 
want of Noble ſentiments : but it 1s not 
only the greatneſs of the SnbjeF#s, and 
the thoughts that give this air of majeſty 
£o Poetry, there is likewiſe ales lof< 
3y words, and woble expreſſwons. 
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7F He laſt part is the Expreſſioz, and 
| - 'whatever, regards the language 5 it 

-muſt have five qualities, to have all the 
perfettion Poetry demands; it muſt be 
apt, Clear, natural, ſplendid, and nume- 
rows, ., The /ayguage muſt in the firſt _ 
| E 


\ be ep4,and have nothing impure ar bar» ©; 
barous : for .thonugh one may ſpeak 
what is great, noble, and edwireable, all is 
deſpicable and odious , if the pwrity be 
be wanting : the greateſt zhoxghts inthe 
World have not any grace, it the coer 
firndGion be defettive., This parity of 
writing is of late © ſtrongly eſtabliſh 
ed among the Freech, that he muſt be 
very hardy, that will, make Verſe in an 
Age ſo delicate,unleſs he underſtand the 
tongue perfectly, Secondly, the lax- 

guage mult be clear, that it may be intel- | 
ligible, for one of the greateſt faults in 
difcourſe 1s ob/carity :- in this Camoeny, 
whom the Portzgve/e.call their Virgil, is 
extremely blameable+ for his Verſe are 
ſo obſcure, that they way paſs for -vyſte- 
ries: andthethoughts of Derte: are fa 
profound , that much art. is requird to 
dive into them. Poetry demands a more 
clear air, and what is leſs incomprehen- 
ſible. The third: quel3#y, is that it be 
natural, without afeRation , according 
torules of decorum.,aud good ſenſe. Studi- 
ed phraſes, a too; florid: flile, fine words, - 

terms ſtrain'd and remote, and all extra- 
ordinary exprefiions are inſupportableto 
the true Poeſie; onely fravplicity pleaſes, 
provided it be (uftain'd with greateeſs 

an 


| (43) | 
and wajeſty : but this ſimplicity is- no 
known, except by great Souls, the little 
Wits underſtand nothing of it; 'tis the 
Maſter-piece of Poeſle, and the Chara@er 
of Homer and 'Yirgil, The ignorant 
| hunt after Wir, and fine thoughts,becauſe 
they are ignorant, The language mult | 
be lofty and ſplendid,which is the fourth 
quality , for the common and —_— 
terms are not proper for a Poet, he mu 
ufe words that partake nothing of the 
baſe and vulgar, they muſt be roble and 
. wagnificent z,, the expreſſions ſtrong, the 
colours lwely, the drayghts bold: his 
diſcourſe mult be ſuch as may equal the 
greatneſs of the Zdea's of a Workman, 
who is the Creator of his work. The 
fifth quality, rs that it be zua&zcrow, to 
uphold that greatneſs and arr of majeſty 
which reigns throughout in Poeſie, and 
to expreſs all the force and dignity of 
the great things it ſpeaks: terms that 
go off roundly from the mouth, and 
that fill the ears, are ſufficient to render 
all: admirable, as Poeſie requires. iut 
this is not enough that the expreſſions 
be. ſtately and great, there muſt likewiſe 
be heat and vebemence : and above all, 
there muſt jive throughout the diſs 
courſe a certain grace and delicacy, . 
| which 
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moſt univerſal beaxty. | 
RXV TIL | 


LT maybe affirm'd that never pero in 
| any language poſleſs'd all theſe qua+ 
Dries in fuch eminent degree as Homer 5; 
heis the firſt Model/a Poet muſt propoſe 
to himſelf, to write -as he ought 3 for 
never perſon writ more pxrely, nor more 
naturally than he: 'tis he alone that ever 
found the ſecret of joining to the purz- 
ty of ſtyle all the ſublimity and greatneſs 
that Heroick Poeſce 15 capable of 3 for this 
 reaſon,'Longinus alwayes propoſes him 
2s the moſt juſt and exa&t rule for the 
ſublime ſtyle. Ir was formerly on this 
original, that Exphrareor farm'd his Idee 
for drawing the image of Jupiter, for 
that he'mightbe more ſuccelsful there- 
in, he travail'd to Athens to conſult a 
Profeflor that read Homer to his Scho- 
lars; apon' the deſcription the Poet 
gives.ih the firſt Book of his 1/:ad, of a 
Jupiter with black, eye-brows, a brow co- 
wer d with clouds, and a head erviron'd 
'with all that yajefty has molt rerreblc,this 
Painter made: a portraCt that after was 
1 4 the 


1 
: 
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which makes the princi pal ornawent,and 


ES © 2, 
the wonder of his age, as Appiox the 
Grammarian has reported, The ſame 
hapned to Phidias in that admirable Sta- 
tue of Jupiter he made, after the Model 
he found inthe ſame place in Homer, as 
Euſtathins affirms. And one of the moſt 
famous Painters of this Age, made Ho- 
mer be read to him to heighten his Fan- 
cy, when he diſpos'd himſelf to draw, 
The ſame judgment is to be made of the 
expreſſions of Virgil , eſpecially in his 
Georgicks, - 
XX1X, 
TY? loftineſs of expreſſion is fo im- 
£ portant, that for the -attaining it, 
*tis not enough to propoſe Homer and 
Virgil, it muſt be ſearch'd in Pindar, in 
Sophocles, in Enripides 3 and it .muft be 
had in greve and ſerious Subjedss, that, 
. of themſelves, are capable to furniſh 
with great thoughts, as the great thoughts 

are capable to farniſh with noble expreſ- 
ſions. But the way to heighten Diſcourſe, 
ſaith Ar:ſtotle, is to make good uſe of 'Me- 
taphors, and to underſtand perfectly their 7 
Nature, that they may not be 
abns'd: and he adds in the - 
ſame place, That this diſcernment is the * 
| ' mark 


Poet. C, 2. 22, 
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trark of ax excellent Wit 3 and becauſe, © 
as ſaith Oyintilian,thk lofti- 


Lib. 8. cap*6. neſs which 3s aimed at by the || 


boldneſs of a Metaphor , is dangerous, 
inſomuch that it comes nigh to raſhaeſs, 
Ariſtotle muſt be conſulted on this mat- 
ter, to employ them with diſcretion, as 
Virgil has done: who, treating of Bees, 
in the Fourth Book of bis Georgicks. 
that he might heighten the meanneſs of 
his Swbje@ ſpeaks not of them but in | 
metaphorical terms, of a Conrt, of Legi- 
ons, of Armies, of Combats, pitchd 
Fields, Kings, Captains, Souldjers: and 
by this adezzzrable Art, forms a woble - 
image of the loweſt Subjeft; for after 
all, they are ſtill but #/:es. Finally, the 
Poet muſt above all things know what 
Eloquence has of art and method for 
the uſe of: Frgwres: for it is onely b 
the Figeres that he gives force to the Bs 
fions, keifre to the diſcourſes, weight to 
the reaſons, and makes d&ightſu! all he - 
ſpeaks. *Tis onely by the moſt lively 
Figures of Eloquence that all the eno- 
tions 'of the Soul become fervent and 
paſſionate: Natzre' muſt- be the onely 
\guidethat can be propos'd intbe.ule of 
theſe Figures and Metapbors , and mulſt 


therefore be well underſtood, that ir 
: | may 


7 |. 
may be trac'd and follow'd without 
miltake: for no portrats/can be drawn 
that have reſemblance without it, and all 
the images that Poetryemploys in expreſ- 
fing it ſelf, are falſe, unleſs rhey be nats- 


ral, 
XXX. 


Ut this ſublizre ſtile is the Rock to 
the mean Y/its : they flie out in too 

vaſt and boyſterous terms, from what is 
 naturtl,whenthey endeayour to be high 
and lofty: For this hawghty and pom- 
pous kind of ſpeech becomes vain and 
cold if not ſapported with great thoughts; 
and the great words that are indiſcreet- 
ly afeFed to heighten the diſcourſe, for 
the moſt part, onely make a zoiſe. The 
Emperor Nero who had the Wor: 10 his 
Head, and conceited himſelf a #2, ran 
mto this CharaFer with that extrava- 
gance, that he became a Subje of AKazl- 
tery to the Satyrifts of his time. Stati- 
vs, who had a better Genizs, would imi- 
tate this kind of writing in his Poems, 
by an affe@atiov of great words, and 
fwelling expreſſions: but ſeeing he ſwel/s 
into faftian , he fills the ears without 
touching the heart 3 and all thoſe uni- 
ver- 
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yerſally,who in the decline of the Em-Y 
pire affefted to be /ofty, and wanted- ? 
Wit,by a too great boldneſs of language, - 
became obſcure, as Perſins in his Satyres ; 
or cold and flat , as Yelerins Flacens in - 
his Argorauticks: or fell into the impro- 
priety, as Sidonius Apollinaris, and the 
Others. , For the moſt eſſential vertue 
of $peech, next to the clegrneſr and per- 
ſpicuity, is that it be chaſte and modeſt, 
as Demetrius Phalerius obſerves 3} There | 
muſt be (ſaith he ) @ proportion betwixt | | 
» zthe words and the things : and nothing is 
more ridiculous, than tohandle a frive- _ 
—lous Subjet in a ſublime ftile 3 for what- : 
ſoever is diſproportionate, 1s either al- 
together falſe, or at the leaſt, is trifling 
and childiſh, This by $0- 
crates is gbjected to the'S0- 
phiſt Gorgias Leontinus, whom he plea- 
ſantly playsupon for poding to ſpeak * 
petty things with a great and ſolemn meen. 
Moſt French Poets fall into this vice, for - 
. want of Genius; their verles where 
Logick is much negleted, moſt com- 
monly, are either Pedantry, or Nonſenſe, 
Should I cite Examples, there would be - 
no end. Dyubartas and Ronjard, who 
would heighten their Conceits with 
great words after their faſhion , com- 
pornded 


Plut. Georg. 
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pounded according to the manner of the 


Greek,, and of which the French Tongue 
is not capable, were -guilty of 7-zpro- 
priety, and made themſelves barbarows; 
whor/ſucceeded them, committed the 
fame: faulc,: . Malherb was the firſt that 
join'd purity to the /ofty (tle. but being 
the begzmner , he could not.carry it to 
perfe@&ion , there is good: ſtove of. Proſe; 
amongſt his Verſe. . Theophiley who fol- 
low'd him, by too great. affecation: of 
the caſie (hile, degenerated into. trifling 
and pxera/ity: the truth is, the foundatt- 
on of his CharaGer was a luxyriant fan- 


| Cy, rather than a fraitfy/ wit. 'The | 
\ Pharſale .of ' Brebexf. corrupted after- 


wards much of the youth, who were 
daziled at the. pomp of his Verſe. *Tis 
true, they: have ſplendoxr ; but afterall, 
whatever ſcem'd great and {ſublime in 
this Poem, when 'tis view d-gear hand, 
will not paſs with the intelligent ,; bug 
for a falſe luſtre full of affeRation./The 


ſmall Wits were tranſported; with .the 


noiſe.this Poem made formerly, which 
atthe bottom has nothing\/ia it-wajurgl;y7 
Tr 15 1503 ono 
4's | 201 bos& von] 
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P late ſome have fallen into aw» 


lous' care of purity. of lenguage< t 
*>- have begun 7 Ts from Gooſe x ers 


nerves, and all its wajef #7 ft, by a too 2izes 
rONS reſervedneſs » 4 

which ſome thought to = the Chas . 

raffer of the French Tongue , by rob- - 

| bing it of all thoſe wiſe end judicious 

boldnefſes that Poebe ands: they _ 

” would retrench, ar ri aſon.th) uſo 

© of Aſetephirs, and of all thoſe Figures 

that give life and [»ſtre to the expreſſi- 

8#/: and ſtudy to confrae all the excel« 

| Jencyof this admirable Art witbin the 


without expoſing it to the danger of _ 
avy high and bold flight. - The guſt of _ 


bounds of a pre and corret Diſcourſe; | 


other — a _ (crapus © 


| 
falſe modeſty, || 


the-Age, which lov'd purity; the woaren,. 
who naturally-are modeſt, the Coxrr,' * 
which thea-had ſoare any-Commerce - : 


through their ordinary antipat 
learning, and rhe gereral ignorance in the oo 
Lo5D; of Quality, gave reputation to 

wyof writings But nothing more 
autho- 


with | the / gear + wen 'of ' Anti "£48 | 
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authoriz'd it, than the Verſes of Yoitare 
and Sarazin, the Metamorphoſis of the 
eyes of Phyllis into ſtars, the Temple of 
Death, the Eglogues of Lane , and ſome 
— other works of that Chara@er, that came 
| abroad atthat time with a ſucceſs which - 
diſtinguiſh'd them from the Yul/gar. In 
this way they were polite, and writ good 
ſenſe; and it agreed with the guſt of the - 
' Ape, and was Bllow'd © and who ſuc- 
ceeded therein, would make a new kind 
of refinement in Poetry 5 as if the Art 
confilted onely in the purity and exaCt- 
neſs of language. This indeed pleaſed , 
well, and was much to the advantage of 
Women that had a mind to be tampering * 
and writing inYerſez they found it their 
concern to give wvogxe to this kind of 
} writing, of which they were as capable 
as the moſt part of men; forall the ſe- 
tret was no more but to make ſome lit» 
tle eaſe Verſes, in which they were con» 
Y. rent, if they could clofe ſome kind 
4 of delicateneſs of ſweet 2nd paſſuonate 
] thowghts, which they made the eſſence of 
Poetry, The ill fortune is, Horace was 
not of their mind; 1t is mot enmgh 
(faith he) ro write with purity to make + 
« Poct ; he muſt have other quelettes. But 
there are now living, Authors,of a more 
. E 3 ſtrong 
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ſtrong and noble Genius than thoſe I have 


' mention'd 5 who, at this day, let us ſee 


in their Works, that pxrity of language 
may be join'd with greatneſs of thoughts, 
and with all the elevation, whereof He- 
roick Poeſie can be capable but there is 
not in_ the French Tongue any work, 


wherein is ſo much Poetry, as in the Po- 
em of Saint Loxis; yet the Author. 1s | 
not reſerved enough, he gives his Wit. 
too much ſcope, and his Fancy alwayes 
carries him too far. _ | \þ 


XXXll. 


J Ut examining well, one ſhall find 


that Heroick Poetry is not ſo much 


in uſe among the French, 2s ſome would 


periuade us: either by the application of | 
them to little and frivolous Subjects, or | 
by a natural difficulty in them, which. 
clogs and ſuffers them not to- riſe in the. 

atters of which they treat: cr by 
reaſon they want a Gerixs for that Chas | 
raGer they ought to bear; or that, in 
ctte, their 4/odels are defetive. He is. 


bur capable of very little, who governs 
hicſelf, and 1s directed onely by the. 
modern Poems; whereas noching/no0y 
| an 
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and ſublime can be made without con 

ſulting the Axcients. The greatelt flights 
of Latin Poetry are in ſome certain ex- 
cellent places of Virgil's Georgicks. and 
every where inhis Zzed, that are capa- 
ble of great Figares, The modern La- 
tin Poets afford but few ; moſt where- 


without expreſling his ſpirit. Fracafio- 


but not many: they fa and return a- 
gain to their” own Gerins, when they 
have fſtrein'd a little to reach that of 
Virgil : and amidl(t the vain efforts of a 
ſervile imitation, rhere continually eſ- 
capes from them ſome ſtrokes of their 
own natural ſpirit. It may be aftirm'd 
likewiſe, that the beſt wwodern Poets 
have the advantage more by their 
words, than by their thoughts : what they 
ſay, would be very little worth, were it 
deveſted of the expreſſion, - 


| | -SXX1H 


. 
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| T He moſt important and moſtneceſ+ 
A | ſary part for a Poet, to-make him 
ſucceed well on high Subjects, is to 
E 3 \ know 


of have onely copied Virgil's phraſes, 
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rius, Vide, Cardinal Sadolet, Samnazuri- | 
vs, haveſome touches of that noble ayr, 
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| | 54) 
know well to diſtinguiſh what there is * 
of Rane and pleaſant in Natzre, thar | 


t he may avoid the objeQ 

| t pleaſe,and retain what will? 
Nicander, Aratus, Lucretins, in the deſcri- 
prion they have made of natwral things, .. 
wanted this admirable ſecret, which Yir- + 
gil afterwards found ye; he had the. * 
Art to give delight whi | 
by the pleaſant images," 
fite ſtrokes of Poetry, which adorn his : 


Georgpdle: and ſweeten the hatſhneſs of + 


thoſe precepts h. zives on a SuabjeA,inie } 


ſelf ayjtere and flat, Tr is true, Lucreti- 


vs has beautiful draughts, and Yirg:lun» Þ 


derſtood well to copy them without los  ! 
' fing ought of their perfeQion, becauſe : 


he had a judgment to difcern themz J 


which knowledge cannot be attain'd, | 
but by a long commerce with the good 
| Authors 


{> at 


are the onely true ſources, whence theſe 
riches (o neceſſary to Poetry may be 


ſenſe, and that juſt diſcernment which 
_ diſtinguiſhes the true from the falſe in 
+ natural beauties: and a Poet that hath 
found in his Works theſe [happy hes, 
which are born to pleaſe, may rejoyce as 
much, as the Workman that has faund a 
precious jewe/, It is not, but by the 

Ip of his Gezixs, that he finds theſe 
' * beauties, and they are made by the turn 

given tothethings he writes. 


XXXIV. 


Here is a particular Rhetorick for 


ſcarce underſtand at all 3 this Art con- 
_ fiſts in diſcerning very preciſely what 
one: to be ſaid fiexratively, and what 
to be ſpoken fimply : and in knowin 
well where ornament is requir'd, ng 
Where not. Tefſo underſtood not well 
this ſecret, he is too trimz and too polite 
in places, where the gravity of the Sub- 
jeQ demanded a more ſimple and ſeri- 
ous ſtile: as for example, where Tan- 


E 4 cred 


Authors of Antiquity, whofe Works 


drawn, and whence is deriv'd that good 


| Poetry, which the odern Poets 


cred comes near the Tomb of Clorinds y F 


he makes the unfortunate Lover, who 
came from ſlaying his Miſtriſs ,\ ſpeak 
points, inſtead of expreſſing his ſorrow 
naturally, he commits this fault in many 


other places. Guerini in his Paſtor Fido, 
and Bonarelli 1n his Phill3s,are often guil-, 


ty of this vice, they alwayes: think ra- 
ther to (peak things wittily,than natural- 


ly : this is the moſt ordinary. Rock, to, | 
mean Wits, who ſuffer their fancy to flie : 
out after the plealing images they find |} 
1n their way..:. they:ruſh 1nto the deſcris © 


ptions of Groves, Rivers, Fountains,and 


Temples, which Horace calls Childiſh in his. | 


Book of Poeſie. | 'Tis ongly the talent 
of great mentoiknow to ſpeak, and to 
be ſelent; to be florid, and to be plain, 
to:be lofty,and ro below 3 toule figeres, 
and to ſpeak. ſiplyz to, mingle fidtion 
and ornament, as the Subjed. requires; 
fnally,to manage all well ja his Subject, 


wjehgut proggngling. to... give , delight, © 


where he (hould anly i»ffruZ;and withs 
out riſing 1n greaf thoughts, where: nay 
tural and common ſeutizents axe requiy 
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Writers, apprehends not this 3 this diſ- 

cernment, and this particular Rhetorick, 

which 1s proper to Poetry, is a' pure effect 
| of the jadgment, 


© . ” . 
7 Et is there in Poetry, as in other 
Arts, certain things that. carnot 


be expreſſed , which are (as it were ) 
myſteries, There are no precepts, to 


charms, and all that ſecret power of Poe- 
to which paſles to the heart, as there is 

o. method to teach to pleaſe, 'tis a pure 
effect of Nature. However,Natare alone 
can never pleaſe regularly, unleſs in the 
{mall compoſitions ; there mult,.be the 
afliſtance ot Art to ſucceed well in the 


Gezius a little cultivated, ſhall rayge bis 
thoughts in that admirable order which 
makes the greateſt beauty in the produ- 
tions of wit ; by this order every thing 
becomes delightful, becauſe, as Horace 
ſaith, tis in its place 3 but this is the 
work of judgment, as invention the 
work. of imagination 3 and this order 
that keeps all right, and without which 

the 


teach the hidden graces, the infeaſible 


great Poems, "Tis by this help that a 
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the moſt beantiful become deform'd, is. 
a' myſtery but little known 'to woders | 
. Poets, © | oY 
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JExtto Order,the greateſt delight of Y 
N Poetry comes from the Mgnners, 


and from the Paſſwons, when they are | 
well handled, If you would have ap- © 
| pan , faith Horace to the Poets, lars © 
- well to diſtinguiſh the Manners of every 
Age, and the CharaGers proper to them in | 
general and in particular, It was by this 
. great ſecret that Menarder got that high | 
reputation at Atbers, as appears by the  : 
teſtimony of 'Phutarch, he that Terence _ | 
ſo exceedingly pleaſed the Romans 3 
never Poet better underſtood the Afar 
mers, than theſe two. Plato affirms, in 
the Ninth Book of his Commonwealth, ' | 
— that Homer had particularly fignaliz'd ; 
kimſelf by the Manners of men which * 
he had defcrib'd in his Poems to the 
life. But that [may not repeat what 
hath been ſaid in the Twenty fifth Re- 
fle@ion, I proceed to the Paſſzons. which 
give no lefs grace to Poetry, than the 
Manners : when the Poet has found the 
Art to make them move by their m_ 
= Sp r 
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vel Fa; Without the Paſſions, all is 
£0 


and flat in the diſcourſe, (laith aun» 
tiliavs tor they are, as it were, the jou 
and life of it; but the ſecret is ta ex- 
preſs them according to the ſeveral 


. eftates and different degrees from their 


birth; and ia this diſtinQion cooſifts all 
the delicacy, wherewith the Paſſions are 
to be bandled, to give them that Che- 
raFer which renders:them admirable. by 
the ſecret wotions they impreſs on the 
Soul, Hecuba rn Emripides falls into a 
Swoarnd on the Stage, the better ro ex- 
prefs all the weighs of her ſorrow that 
could not be repreſented by words. But 
Achiffes appears with roo much calm 


xeſ3 and tranquility at the ſacrifice of 
. Tphigenia, defign'd for him in marriage 


by Jyamemnor - his grief has exp 

ons too little ſuiting to the. natural jave 
peixofity of his heart. ' Clytemweſfira much 
better preſerves her Charader, ſhe dif- 


_ covers all the paſſion of a Mother in the 


loſs of a Daughter fo lovely as was this 
unfortunate Princeſs, whom they were 
about to ſacrifice, to appeaſe the Gods : 
and Agamemnon generouſly layes afide 
the tenderneſsof a Father, to take.as he 
ought, the ſentiments of a Kingz he ne- 
gleded his awa intereſt, to provide _ 

tne 
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the publick, Seneca, ſo little vetural as; | 
he 1s, omits not to have of theſe ſtrokes 
/ that diſtinguiſh the paſſion, as that of: 
Pheara im the ſecond AQ of his Hippo, : 
litzs 3 forſhe affects a-negligeace of her. | 
perſon, and -confidered 4t as not very 
proper to pleaſe a Hunter, who hated or- 
newent and neatneſs,;: 'Tis finally this } 
exat diſtinction of - the different de-;. 
grees of paſſion, thatis of moſt effet in +: 
Poetry » for this gives the draught of 
Nature, and is the moſt infallible ſpring. 
for moving the Soul 5 but it is good to. 
obſerve-that the molt ardent and lively 
peſſions become cold and dead, if they, 
be not well managed, or be not _ in - 
their place, The Poet muſt judge when 
there 'muſt be a calm, and when there 
mult be: trouble; for| nothing is more 
_ ridiculous ;;than paſ/zor ont of ſeaſon, 
But it is not enough ta move a paſſion by 
a.zotable incident, there muſt be Art to 
condndG: yt, (o far as it ſhould go; for 
| by a paſſeos that is imperfeft and abor- 
t3ve, the Soul of the |Spe@gtor may be 
ſakes, but. this is not-enpugh,. it mult 
be raviſhd. 5 
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= Efides the gracesthat Poetry finds in 
B diſplaying the Manners and the 
Paſſions : there is a certain I know mor -— 
what in the Numbers, which 1s under- 
"| _ ſtoodby few,and notwithſtanding gives  - 
by great del.ght in Poetry. Homer hath ex- 
celled. generally all the Poets by this 
. Artz whether the nature 'of his lan- 
guage was favourableto him, by the va- 
: riety in the numbers, and by the noble 
ſound of the words: or tbat the delica- 
cy of his ear made him | perceive this 
grace, whereof the other Poets of his 
time were not ſenſible 3 for. his Verſe. 
ſound CO home Mches canbe 
imagin'd. Athenews pretends that no- 
thing is more proper to be ſung than 
the verſes of Homer , ſo natxral. is the 
! barmony of. them 3 'tis true, Incver read 
this Poet, or hear. him read, þutl feel, 
what is found in a Battel , when the - 
Trumpets are heard, - Yirgil, who had a 
zice ear, did. not imitate Homer in this, 
| Further than the harſhneſs, or rather the 
beavineſs of the Latin Tongue permitted, 
-him.. . Ezvias, had not then in higdayen 
EN 8 pe 11. 
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diſcovet'd this grace, , which is in the } 
members, whereof appears no footſtep 7 
An his verſe. Lxcreti&s perceived 4t firſt, - 
but gave only the imperfe@ ſtrokes, of *| 
this beauty in verification, which Virgil 
| Finiftd (o Far as the language was capa- 
ble, The other Poets, as Ov:d in his 
Met boſes, Statixs in tis two Pos || 
Etts, Valerie Flaccxs in his Argonantes, © 
Slins Tralicus in his Hannibal, Clandien © 
. In his gaviſhment of Proſeryina never | 
went ſo far, Among the woderr Poets 
| That have writ m Latiy of late dayes, 
thoſe who could attain to the »ambers 
and ?atence of Virgil in the tum of. 
their verſe, have had moſt reputation 
atd becauſe that Buchajran, other- 
wiſe had wit, fancy, and a pare ſtile, per- 
ceiv'd notthis grace, or negletted it, he 
hath loſt much of his price : perhaps 
nothing was wanting to.make him ari 
accompliſh'd Poer, but this perfetion, 
. which 'thoſt certainly is not Chinceritals - 
and whoever [hall refle& alittle on the 
power bf the Dorian, Lydian and Phry- 
2idn Ayrs, whereof r:/totle ſpeaks 'in 
his Problem; , and Athenews in his Bars 


quets, he thay acknow 
cue there is in xwwber a 
is a beavty nnknown 


nb; what ver- 


harmony: It 
to the French 
Tongue, 


{as (63) | 
Tongue, where all the ſyllables are 
counted in the verſes, and -where there 
4+ no d: vis of cadence, 


XXXVTIII 


T Here yet remains beanties and orna- 


ments whereof each Tongue is ca- | 


pable, and theſe the Poet muſt under- 
ſtand, and muſt not confound, when he 


writes in another Tongue, than thoſe , 


he propoſes/ for Models, which 7Yirgil 
hath well obſerv'd in imitating Homer 3 
for he did .not give himſelf over to fol- 
low him ſervilely in the exat mrn of 
his verſification: he knew withall that 
thoſe b;g words which make a beauty at 
the end of the Greek verſes, would have 
been no elegency in the Latin : becauſe, 
in effe&, this ſucceeds not with Lacreti- 
aw, Virgil found that the character of 
the Latin Tongue requir'd numbers too 
ſevere, as Martial loves to allow of 


that licentions cadence, which was fa-_ 


miliar with the Greck, Horace, who 
propos'd the Odes of Pindar for the mo- 
. del of thoſe he writ in Latin, quitted 
immediately the numbers and the txr7 
of; that Anthors verſe, of which he 

found 


"a 


found the Liz Tongue uncapable,” is * 


the zumbers of the Spaniſhij ; 

becauſe every language is comn'd withe * 
in certain -bounds,, - which- makes the - 
beauty of their Chara&#e#,> *Tis a great. 

-- Art to know theſe beauties, and. well to 

diſtinguiſh them each from other 3i but -; 

| beſides the »wmbers that are particular 


Les. 


turn of the period which © makes the ed» | 
dence and the harmony, of ' which none 
ought to be ignorant. . How. many are - 
there of the modern Poets, whorhave * 


beingable to-attzin this admirable #ars, -; 
which renders him-ſo zajeſtick*- Sax. 


 Aerthe come ſomewhat nigh it; the | 
others never ſo much:as underſtaod-it,; | 
This caſt off© the period-which is proper 


the French Poetry is not accomodated 40 } 
gn: alias, 7 


2 
SS 


to each Tongue, there'is; alſo a: certain :. 


endeavour'd.to imitate: Pyrg/l, withaue | 


nazarins, Fracaſtorixis, Saboletws,. Sainte | 


to-each kind of verſe; is neceſlaty for. © 
expreſiing their Charuder. it muſt be ? 
grave, and the numbers thick, tn Heroick, - 
1n Tragick verſe, andin 0des.-. it maſt be * 
ſoft and eaſte 1n the [7111e verſe and dev: | 
licate ſubjefts. + 1:06 
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T7 Eſides all the Rules taken from Ari- 
DD Fotle, there remains oe mention'd 
by Horace, ts whichall the other Rules . 
muſt be ſubjed, as to the nwoſt eſſertial, 
which is the decoram. Without which the 

- other Rules of Poetry are falſe : itbeing 
the moſt ſolid foundation of that proba- 
bility fo eſſential to this Art. Becaule it 
is only by the decoram that this probabi- 


. lity gains if$ effez all becomes proba-: 


ble, where the decorum is [tritly pre- 
ſerv'd in all circumſtances. One ordi- 
narily tranſgreſſes this Rule, either by 
confounding the ſerio#s with the plea- 
fant , as Pulci has done in his Poem of 
Morgante; or by giving Manners diſpro- 
portionate to the condition of the per- 
ſons, as Grarinz has done to his"$hep- - 
herds, which are too polite: 1n like 
manner as thoſe of Konſard are too 
groſs; or becauſe no regard is had to 
make the wonderful Adventures proba- 
ble, whereof Arioſto is: guilty in his Or- 
lando; or that a due preparation 15 not 
made for the great Events by a natural 
Condutt, in which Bernardo Taſſo tranſ(- 

| F greſ- 


'* | (68) | J 

preſſed in his Poem of Amad# , and in 7 
bis Floridantes or by want of care to, * 
ſuſtain the Chara@ers gf perſons, as The- . 
ophile in his Tra Pyramws and 
4hisbez orby following rather a capri- : 
ciows Genizs than Natwre, as Lope de Ve- 
ga, who gives his wit too much ſwinge, . 
and is ever foiſting in. his own Fancies 
on all occaſions; or by want of Mode 
fty, as Dante, who invokes his own wrt . 
for his Deity; and as Boccace, who 1s ' 
perpetually ſpeaking of himſelf : or by 
ſaying every thing indifferently without | 
ſhame, as Cavalier Marino in his Ade- 
mie. Finally, whatever is againſt the .. 
Rules of Time, of Manners, of Thoughts, 
of Expreſſions contrary to the decorum, 
which is the moſt «-zverſat of all the 
Rules, j | | 


||X1.. 


' A Nd to clofe,in a laſt Refle@ov, all 
/"\ the others that can be made. the 
Poet muſt underſtand that the great ſe- 
cret of the Art is to work his matter 
well, and to execute happily what he ' 
had deſign'd with all the attention his 
Subject requires 3 that he know al- 
. wayes, 


7 wayes, that in great works he tnay be 
JT regligent in \gertain places, which regu- 
larly ought to be xeg/eFed ; that all may 
j not befiniſp'd alike, and what is fniſh'd 
- 4 may appear ſo the more, among the 
R ſtudied megligences, Thele ſirokes lels 
x; perfed then the reſt, and theſe 7nequal;- 
9 ties of expreſſion which Arc requires, 
g 


are as neceſlary to Poeſte, as the /hades to 
a Painter, which ſerve to give luſtre to 


$ | the other parts of his work. 'Tis the 
= fault of the mean wits, toexpreſs things 
et | morebzizhthan they ought to be expre(- 


ſed. So, the Poet muſt take heed thar 
he run not with the young Writers into 
the florid (tile, by his exceſlive orna- 

= ments, and far-fetch't beauties; that he 
retrench boldly what is too luxuriant, 
for all becomes falſe in Poetry, that glir2 
ters too much, The Poet is in no wiſe 
natural, who will be alwayes ſpeaking 
fine things : he will not be ſo prodig 11 
of his wit, when he hath'wit form'd as + 

1 it oyghtto be; for all he ſpeaks 15 worth 
nothing, if he will be ſpeaking too finc- 
ly, The courſe he miſt take to come at 
g60d ſenſe, 1s to have yet a greater care 
in his exprefſion of thiney, than in his 
words, becauſe it is in the things he mult 
{earch the principal graces of his diſ-. 
' F A courſe. 
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courſe, The diſcourſe muſt be diverſ». i 
h'd by the variety of expreſſions, be- * 
cauſe the ſame images tire the mind of 
'the Reader : and there mult not only 7 

be frequent frewres in the gyofds, but al- 

ſo different tray in the thonghts. The 

narrow and limited wits are alwayes 

finding themſelves, and by the barren 

acſs of their Genizs, become like that 

player of the Lute in Horace, who could 

onely ſtrike on one ſtring, Forthe reſt, 

It is yood to be mindful,that none mult 

meddle with making Verſes, who does 

not make them exce/ently, and does not 

_ diſtinguiſh himſelf from others, For 

| fincenone isoblig'd to make them, to 

what end ſhould he crack his brain, and 

hazard his Reputation, unleſs he acquit 
himſelf well > he may know likewiſe 
that Poetry will be no honour to men of. . 

little ſenſe ; and that the appetite of 
Verſe-making 1s a dangerous malady,. 

when't ſeizes on an indifſerent wit - that 

he 1s liable to all extravagancies imagt- 
nable,who is taker therewith and wants ' 

a Gcrriz © that he ſhould|be endu'd with 

| ſubmiſſion, and be docible, that he fall 

not into this misfortune, For after the 

manner men live at preſent, he may find 
everywhere ſome or other who out of. 
charity - 


(69) 


charity or ill bumour, are alwayesready 


to give him advice : that the greatelt- 
fault of a Poet is to be indocible; and 
that nothing hath made fo many bad 
Poets, as Flattery,which will be continu- 
ally buzzing in hisears, and daubing him 


- . on that occaſion, ſoſoon-as he bezinsto 


tamper with writing Verſe; eſpecially 


' 1t is to be conlider'd, that he ſhould ap- 


ply bimſelf betimes to this myſterv, to 
attain any perfection : that he may forv2 
his Imagination to that dclicate ayre, 

Which 1s not to be had, but from the 
firſt 1dea's of our youth. Julia and 
Foſeph Scaliger could not {ucceed herc- 


-  1n, for having begun this ſtudy too late, 


neither of them could overcome the 


| ſtiffneſs of their Genizs, which had be- 


fore bent their wit another way: and 
though the Sox was more polite than his 
Father, yet had .he nothing of eclegancy, 
or graceful in his Poetry, no more than 
the other learned men of his time; and 
that he who aſpires to the glory of this 
profeſſion , may reckon that he hath 


much more to loſe, than to gain.by wri- 


ting Verie, in an Age f6 fqueamiſh as 
this of ours. We are no longer in that 
Age, when meh got reputation by their 
gs amb writing : then it was no difh- | 
F |3 cult 
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(70) _ 
cult matter to impoſe, ſeeing what glit- 
ter'd, was more reſpeed than what was 
ſolid - and one may refle@ that nothing 
can now ſucceed in Poetry, unleſs it be 

delicately concery'd, and form'd with the 

_ utmoſt regularity, and ſet off with all the 
grace and happineſs of expreſſion : that 
Verſe are not tolerable, if but indifferent 5 
and are ridicxlows, unleſs they be admi- 
rable, That finally, true Poetry 1s not 
perceiv'd, but by the impreflion it makes 
on the Soul ; it is not as it ſhould be, 
unleſs it go to the heart: hence it is 
that Homer animates me, Virgil heats me, 
and all the reſt Freez me, ſo cold and flat 
they are. | 


This is what may be ſaid 4n General 
of Poetry, after follows the Par» 
ticular, 


REFLECTIONS 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON | 
ARISTOTLE: Boor 


POESTE 


In ParcaQcular. 


[ 


Riſtotle diſtinguiſhes 
Poeſie into three di- 
vers kinds of per- 
fet Poems, the F- 
pick,, the Tragick, 
and the Comick, Ho- 
race reduces theſe 

three into two onely, one whereof con- 

fiſts in 4@70z, the other in Narration ; 
all the other kinds whereof Ariſtotle 
makes mention may be brought to theſe 
two, the Comedy to the Drammatich, - 
the Satire to the Comedy , the Ode and 


Fglogne to the Heroick Poem 3 for the 


F 4 ' Sonnet, 
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lya fort of-.;-perfe# Poems ; it is the 
Poets part'to conlult his ſtrength in the 
different wayes he muſt hold 1n the dif- 
ferent Charafers of Verſe, that he may 
not do violence to his Genizs, 


3.311. 


+7 He Fpick Poemis that which is the 

F greateſt and moſt Noble in Poeſte 3 
it 5 the greateſt work that humane wit 
3s capable of, All the Nobleneſs, and all 
the elevatioa of the moſt perfect Geri- 
#5, can hardly ſuffice to form one ſuch 


. as 1s requiſite for an Heroick Poet 5 the : 


difficulty of finding together fancy and 
Judgment, heat of imagination, and ſo- 


bricty of reaſon, precipitation of ſpirit, 


and ſolidity of mind, cauſes the rareneſs 
of this Character, and of this happy 
' temperament which makes a Poet ac- 
compliſh'd 3 - it requires. great images, 


and yet a greater wit to form them. Fi- 


nally, there muſt be a judgment ſo ſolid, 


a diſcernment ſo exquiſite, ſuch perfect 


knowledge of the language, in which 


.- be writ:s3 ſuch obſtinatE ſtudy, pro- 


found meditation, vaſt capacity , that 
learce 


Sonnet, Madrigal, Epigram, &c. are one- | 


% 
o 
4 


wh . (73) 

ſcarce whole Ages can produee one Ge- 
' 2ixs fit for an Epick, Poem. And it is an 
_ enterpriſe ſo bold , that it cannot fall 
into a wiſe Man's thoughts, but affright 
him. Yet how many Poets .have we 
ſeen of late dayes, who, without capa- 
city, and without ſtudy, have dard to 
undertake theſe ſort of Poems ; having 
no other foundation for all, but the 
onely beat of their imagination , and 
ſome briskyeſs of ſ pirit. 


[TI 


Ut another hinderance to this Chae 
| racter, is to have a Wit top vaſtz 
for ſuch will make nothing. exa@ in 
theſe kind of works, whoſe chief per- 
feftion is the juſineſs, Theſe Wits that 
ſtrike at all,are apt to pals the bounds; 
the ſwinge of their Genizs carries them 
to jrregularity z3 nothipg they do 1s ex- 
act, becauſe their wit is not :, all that 
they lay, and all that they imagine, is 
alwayes vaſt; they neither. have pro- 
portion in the deſig, nor juſtneſs in the 
thought, nor exattneſs in the expreſſror. 
This fault is common to the molt of the 
modern Poets, eſpecially to the Spari- 
ards, 


OT 5 |- , 
| ards, as Diego Ximenes in his Poem of | 
Cid Rnydias de Bivar , Camocns in his © 
| Conqueſt of the Indians by the Portugueſe t 
and __ong the | 1talians, Boiardo, Aris 

 ofto, Cavalier Marino, and Chiabrera, 
whoſe Works are very ill patterns for 

| an Eprck Poem they perpetually digreſs, 
| yet there is alwayes wit in their digreſ-. 

frons, The Freach, who pretend to wit, 
and love wit even in trifles, ſuffer'd 
themſelves to be blinded with the Po- 
ems of Arjofto| and Cavalier Marino, | 
The beauty of their Verſe, their ex- 
© | preſſion, the pleaſant images they make 
of things they treat of, and the charms 

of their Verſe, kave ſo enchanted moſt. 

rt of theſe French Poets, that they 

 havenot ſeen the/ groſs enormities of 

judgment thofe Authorsrun into. This 

| q 15 ordinary with Poets that have wit, 
F _ andiittle judgment: they endeavour to 
| hide what is irregular in their Works 
by glittering faxlts, and falſe beautiesz 

but they muſt have a great judgment 

and wikow to ſuſtain a great deſign in 
the ytmoſt regularity. [ 
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He value of Heroick Poeſte is yet 
| more high by the matter, and by 
its end, than by its fora 3 it diſcourſes 
not but of K7zgs and Princes it gives © 
not Leſſons but tothe Grandees to go- 
vern the People, and ſets before them 
the Idea of a virtue _ more perfett 
than Hiſtory can do 3 for Hrftory 
ſes ip: vir yo im _ - Ds 
found in the\particu/ars; and P 
poſes it free from all peeing wed 
as it ought to be in gereral, and in the 
abſtra®. This made Ariftotle confeſs 
that Poeſte is a better School of AriQ. Poce. c: 
virtue, then Philoſophy it ſelf, * 6 
becauſe it goes more direct-- | 
ly to perfeQion by the verifimility, than 
Philoſophy can do with the naked 
iruth, And becauſe the Poet gives not 
reeſon for what he ſaith, as the Philoſo- 
pher, but the reoſos mult be perceiv'd 
without his ſpeaking it, | 


\ V. Poeſe 
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Oeſie in geweral, is a piture or imitas 
.t;ion of an addon; and Heroick Po- 

efte is. the imitation or picture of! an: He-: 
roick, aTion, as Ariſtotle informs us, The: 
- qualifications he givesto this a@ion,are, 
it be ore and ſexeple\, true, or: that 
pales for true, and: that it ought to be: 
happy,commendable, and extire, . He be- 
heves that it muſt be one and ſe-ple , to; 
avoid confuſion; that it'myſt be #rpe, to. 
deſerve. credit z; happy and commenda- 
ble, toiſtrve for a pattern and inſtructis. 
oh to.the.Grezdees, and to be a publick 
example of virtue, | Finally, it muſtbe 
entire, that thete may be nothing'in it 
imperfect, - Theſe conditions are fo eſ- 
ſential, to.the a&@to7 ,. which is. to ſerve 
for the S«bje# of anHeroick, Poem, that 
it is altogether defeQive, if any ojie of 
them be wanting 3 but! to the end the 
a&ion-may be entirely perfe&t in a Po- 
em, all muſt go 1n a direct line to eſta- 
bliſh the merit of the Heroc, and to di- 
ſtinguiſh him from all others : as the 
figures in a Table ought to have no- 
thing fo ſhining either by the colours, 
| *+- jor 


(77) 
or by the lights that may divert the eyes 
from the prixcipal figure. / [Tis in this 
that Taſſo was miſtaken, who in his Po- 
em of the Conqueſt of Hieruſalem, makes 
Rinaldo do all that is ſhining and extra- 
ordinary 3 - it is Rinaldo that [lays Adra- © 
fie, Tyſapharnes, Solyman , and all the 
principal Leaders of the Enemy :. *'Tis 
be that breaks the Charm of the Enchant- 
ed Foreſt ; the moſt important Epiſodes . 
are reſerv'd for him; nothing is done 
in his abſence: he alone is call'd outto 
all the great actions. Godfrey , who is 
the Heroe, has nothing to do; and it is 
in vain that Ta{ſo would excuſe this fault 
by the AZegory, in a long Treatiſe made 
to that end; thatis to juſtifie one Ch7- 
mera with another. Homer, whole ſenſe 
was more right, by a ſpirit altogether 
contrary , makes Achil/cs, who is his 
Heroe, do all; though it is true, he 
ſtrayes ſometimes too far from him, and 
forgets him. Virgil never falls into this 
' fault : one ſhall never loſe the fight of 
Aneas 10 the Fneid, as they do of Achil- 
les in the 1l:ad. 


VI. 


I He a#ion muſt neither be too veſt, 
4 nor too much /zmited, it muſt bave 


rtion of an heroick aFion, to be pers 


2 juſt greatneſs within the natural pros 
The War of Troy that laſted ten 
apes been a matter diſproportion'd 
or a Poem; ſo great an objet had 
dah the wit, and a natural a@:or of the 
ame man cannot regulatly be of that 
continuance; but neither ought it to be 


too much limrted, leſt it become defſpi- 
| cable by the littleneſs, Hence it is that 


the Poem of Gabriel Chiabrera on the . 


the Conqueſt of Rhodes by Amedee of $a- 
voy, is in ſome meaſures defeRive in the 
«Fiox, which laſts but four days. For 

[great atchieyments,to beextraordinary, 
| are not perform'd but by ſlow means, 
and intrigxes wrought and woven with 


a long thread: with perſons often ab- | 


ſent and remote: more time 1s neceſſa- 
ry to move the ſprizgs of great deſigns. 


Beſides in the precipitation of ſo ſhore - 


time, the Events cannot be prepar'd,the 
Chara@ers ſuſtain'd, the 1ncidents ma- 
nag'd, the Marners obſerv'd , and no- 

| : thing 
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thing works as it ſhould do in thefe 
| great Machines; and the probability is 

' throughout deſtroy'd. - 


VILE 


He wrnity of the ation, however 
. fimple and ſcrupulous it ought to 

be, is no enemy to thoſe delights which 
nxurally ariſe fromweriety, when the - 
variety is attended with that order and 
_ that proportion which makes xxniformi- 
ty; as one Palace may contain the vari- 
ous ornaments of Architefture, and a 
great diverſity of parts, provided it be 
built in the ſame order, and after the 
ſame deſign, This variety hath a large 
field in Heroick Poeſie 5 the Enterpriſes of 
War, the Treaties of Peace, Ambeſſies, 
Negotiations, Voyages, Councils , Debates, 
building of Palaces and Towns, Maxz- 


- mers, Paſſtons,unexpeRted Diſcoveries,un- 


' foreſeen and ſurprizing Revolxtions, and 
the different images of all that happens 
in the life of great Men , may there be 
employ'd, ſo be that all go to the ſame 
wb 3 without this order, the moſt beau- 
tiful figures become monſtrous,and like 
thoſe extravagances that Horace taxes as 
ridiculous, in the beginning of his Book 
of Poeſie. VIII, It 
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VIIL 
T is particularly by the Art of Zpi- 
- ſodes, that this great variey of mats 
ters which adorn a Poem, is brought in- 
to the principal a&#ion; but though the 


Epiſodes are a kind of digreſfſion from 
the ſubject, being an adventure wholly 


forreign, that is added tothe principal 
aGion to adorn it; yet, however, it- 


ought to bave a natural relation to the 


principal aftion,to make thereof a work 


that. hath order and proportion :' and 


therefore! muſt the decornm of perſons, 
of time, and of place, be preſerv'd.” 
Without this condition the Epiſode isno | 


longer probable, and there appears an air 


*of affetation, which becomes ridicu= 


witleſs Poets, who would be gay ore.” 
"= =: BE: + 
graveſubjedts, and ſearch forreign orna- * 


[ 


LY 


"I 


lous. . Which Horace reproaches to the : 


ments, where Only the natural were pro- © 


per. [The Epiſodes of Lucan, who makes 


long Scholaltick differtations and'difs | 
putes.meerly ſpeculative, on things that | 


fall in his way. ſhew much of conſtraine- 


and affeation, But beſides, that- the * 


Epiſode mult be natura)], and never far- 


fetch't 5 


W fetch't; itisto be bandled with a cer-: 
tain management and dexterity, that: it) 
may not lic in the way to make confu-: 
fion, nor burthen the ſubjeQ: with too! 
much aQion: 'Tis for this cauſe Ariſtotle. 
fogreatly blames the Epiſodical Febless 
_ itis alſo in this that the art of Ho- 
er principally appears, who.never cons: 
founds any thing in the throng of ob- 
jefs he repreſents : never was Poem 
more charg'd with matter than the 7liad, 
yet never any thing appear'd more fim- 
ple or more natural; for every thing 
there is in due order, Any 'too licentis 
aus Peracron/z ma aver an E ifode' 
defeftive and imperte&t, though that of 
Dido in the foxrth of. the Ancid is par-! 
| donable, by the admirable effe& it pro: 
duceths and inſo great an c/oxgatior: of 
times as thoſe of Zzeas and Drde-, the: 
Poet need nat be a ſlave to Chronology, 
The moſt natural Epiſodes. are moſt pro«. 
per to circumſtantiate the. principal; 
aftion beſt, that are the cazſes, the ef+ 
fe@&s, the beginning, and the conſequences” 
of itz but we find not alwayes theſe: 
qualifications in Tzſſo , who ſeeks to: 
pleaſe often by paſlages: that are i too: . 
glattering 3 and much leſs in Ariofta'y. 
whole Epiſodes are too affefted, yevet! 
bw] proba- 


_ 4 -» WP he __ 


barebieſs Fas are not e<be =y - 
- from\aPoem, where the Heroes are Palas | 

dind's and where predominartes an airof 
Ghiwerical and Remantick Knight-crrans 
At 46 _—_ than any Hreiek __ 
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T's Houta all muſt be aſs an- ane | 
-2pick Poem/yet the order that/is obi« | 
ſerv'd in relating things, onghe notſots | 
be 5 for were it natural, ahd according . 
to the ſacceſfion of. time, it, would be 
Hiſtory., and not'a Poew; and th 
one” wid.drr fall-1gtothe ſame fault witlh 
the! imperfirient $Scribler,| whom Horace 
makes ridiculons; who begun his Poem . 
of the Trojaw:War, with the loves of Jus. | 
piter ard Leda, and withthe'birth of Hes). 
len,,who was:the cauſe of theWar. Fos: 
to-render_the' Nzrration \more infinua-i. 
ting; delightful; and ſurprifing,the Poeb . 
muſtconfornd the natxral order of times . 
andthings; tomake thereof one purely: 


artificial. © 'Tis by this Maxim, that the: j 


my Noxnes [-opoa Bacchas, the my 


Tail of $1ative, and the Poems of the 
firſt aliens, who writ before they knew 
the Kules of Ariſtotle; and ſoiie $pariſh 
Poems, as that of Diego Xrmeeres, on the 
Conqueſt of Valegcia, are fo defettive. © 


\ . + 
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# (1 He principal Chara@er'of an Hero- 
'@*  ick Poem, confiſtsin' the Murration 3 
'tis in this that it isoppos'd to'the Dra- 
#ratick,, which confiſts altogether-' in 
the aZion : but as nothing is more" Uifo/ 
Scuſe than torelare things, asoge ought; 
the Poet muftemploy all his art to ſucs/ 
ceed herein. The qualiriey a Narration 
muft have, to be perfelt,.are theſe 5 it 
muſt be ſort and ſuccin&; that nothing' 
may beidle, flat, or tedions3* it" muſt be' 
lively, quick, and delightful, that it may' 
have nothing but whar is attrafive; 6. 
nally, it maſt be ſwple and naturat; bur- 
itisa great art, to know to'relate things” 
ſimply. and yetthe ſimplicity not appear. 
The moſt ordinary graces-of a Narrats- - 
0: muſt come from the figures, the tran- 
1tiens, and from all thoſe delicate twrns, 
thar carry the Reader from one thing ro. 
another, without his regarding it 3 and 
— Wa 19 


} 


ways be lefc for the natural Refleftions 


of the Reader; it muſt likewiſe avoid. , 
the particulars and the length of affett- 


ed deſcription. Homer, great Speaker #s 
be is, amuſes not himſelf, (ayes Lucian, to 
diſconrſe of the torments of the mnhaypy 


| in Hell, when Ulyſſes deſcended thither 3. | 


though this was a fair occaſion for him. 


But the Poet,” when he is judicious, | 


makes no deſcriptions but to clear the 
matters, and never to ſhew his Wit. Fi- 


nally, the Narration muſt be delightſoxe, | 
not only by the variety"of #hings it re-. 


lates, but likewiſe by the variety of the 
,umbers, Tis this variety that makes 
the Greek werfification more harmoni- 
ous,and more Lover for Nerration, than 
the Latin 3 and though Taſſo has been 
ſucceſsful enough in the Narrations of 


his Poem, and likewiſe Arteſt, who, to, - | 
me, ſeems,mare. natural than he's yet: | 


the peuſes..and interruptions to which 


Stanza's , do.. weaken, methinks, and 


enervate that force and vigour, which _ 
\. makes one part of the Charader of Hee - 
roick Verſe, That Monotowic of the 4- | 
| PT RE LT. lex> 


if 


the Ntalien Poefic is, ſubjefted, by the... 


Ja this chiefly conſiſts all the artifice. of 
the Narretios.' It muſt never pour o! 3 1 
all the matter, that ſome place: may al- |} 


n” (8) 
' lexandrin'Verſe which can ſuffer no dif- _ 
ference, nory- any- variety of numbers, 
ſeems, to me, likewiſe a great weakneſs . 
in the French Poetry: and though the 
vigour of the Verſe might be ſuſtain'd 
either by the greatSubjets,or by an ex- 
traordinary Genigs and Wit above the 
common rate, yet this ſort of Verſe will 
-omp tedious andirkſom in a Jong Poem, 
or the reſt, oae ſha}! ſcarce ever meet. 
with Narretions that are continued with 
the ſame force and the ſame ſpirit, ex- 
 ceptin Homer -and-Firgil. It is true, 
_ the Narration of the death of Polyzene 
irr the Hecnbe of Exripides, is 'the moſt 
lively and moſt moving in the world 3 
and that of Tecareſſa in the 4jax of $0- 
phecles, is the moſt tender and moſt paſ- 
fionate that can be imagin'd. 'Tis by 
_ theſe great Models that a Poet mult 
learn to be pathetical in what he relates, 
without amuſing himſelf ro make fubtle 
and witty Nerratiors, by ridiculous af- 
feQtetions. Inthe other Greek and La- 
tin Poets, are found onely ſome imper- 
fe eſſayes of Nerrations. He, among 
the Moderns, who has the beſt Genizv to 
ſaſtain all the Nobleneſs of a Narration 
in'Heroick Verſe, is Hierom Vida Bilhbop 
of Alba, in his Poem on the death of Je- 
G 3 ſus 


2 Chriſt; ang if ſometimes he fell.got, ©? 
ae on expreſſions , and- harſkneſſes; * 
like thoſe of Lacretias,hisftile hadbecg 3 
incompazable. Scaliger objects againlt; '' 
the long Narrations,which Homer makes 
his Heroes ſpeak in thy beat and fury of 4 
Batticl, jn effec this is neither #«ture/nor 
probable "neither canT approve the den 
ſcriptioos. of Alcina's Palace in Arioſts, | 
nos of, {xaide's.in Taſſe, no more than 
the parijiewars of: the! pleaſant. thangs F 
,whjch;bach. of bem wix- in their Nery 

ratioxss hereby they, degenerate from | 
theis Chyrad er, and (hew, a kind of: pary 
 r5lity, hat & in'ng wiſe conformable tg | 
the, gravigy of, - an Hexoick Poem, wherg 

all ought:te be pgieftick +. +11 bir, + 
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1 Othiogismore.cſſantialtq an Zpich | 

/ Poem than Fife, which. gughg 

to reigy. thropghout, F549 being-312 = 
ſoul: Tis; by | this 'that the moſt comp 

mo9-yhings take 4 Charater of ;greaty - 

pels,zad ſyþlimity, which-renders them - 

 extraorchoary and, ofmirgble,, Ariftorhe 

gave but. the ſhadow ofthis precepts; 

| whick Petrayimrhas drawn more fully.vy 

tNele 
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theſe wprds, per ambages deorumaite my- 
wifteria" f 


ria precipitander oft \Iiber' ſpirtths. 
Fis thus that meaneſt things become 
Noblez that Thetic -in Homer, throws 
herſelf ar the feet of Jupiter, that the 
Gods affemble in Council, where ariſe 
great debates, their ſpirits grow warm, 
and all heaven is divided into parties ; 
for what? becauſe, indeed, Achiles's 
Miſtreſs was taken from him, which at 
the bottom is but a zrifle. Tis by this 


oppo that all the Voyages, and ih- 
dee 


ed eyery ſtep that Telemachus made 
in the Odjyſſix, to ſeek his father Ulyſſes, 
became coofiderable, becauſe Mintro4is 


' of his 'Retipre, and of his Conrncil3-and 
all becaqieremarkable, by the impfreſh- 


on they ceiv'd from the condut of a 


| Deity; that preſides over wiſdom: Tis 


finally bychisthar 7jrgil gives greatneſs 


and fuftre tb rhe meaneſt things he 


ſpeaks, ' If Zneas break'a bough, in the 


_ third of his £neid, to pay a pious duty 
to'a Tomtb''that he finds accidentally in 


tris way, the 2hoft of Polydoras ſpeaksto 
him fromthe botrom of the Tomb, and 
this makes an Epiſode. | If Aruns dtaw 


'an Arrow inthe eleventh Book, it'is by 


the diretion of Apes, who does in. 
tereſs birtſelf therein to kill CamiZa. 
Pay G 4 Pb 
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rg , in that wverveloge way, wherea 


,eyen to the leaſt aQiong 


Ariſtotle giyes ſo admirable Leflqng, . 
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Le the- importance is, as I before. /* 
haye obſerved, that this edevirable. - 

þe probable, by a juſt mixture, and tem-. 
ament af the one and the otber. Fox + 


je Herqick ation which the Pact pro- 
es to imitate, 'muſt be render 'd not 


only worthy gf admiration, but alſo af: 


credit, to attain its end. The Paetgor- 
dinaril are carried without canſi derati- 
on to ſpeak incredible things , whilſt 


they aim too much at the pngelew 3 ; 


they thruſt 1mprudent]y jnto ys I 
without| managing the imratb, 

tex would pleaſe, without al Ela care 

| bare Agand. 3 and they ſcarce ever think 

he preparations, and all the colowrs 

af decencyth muſt be employ” d,yberer 

cu togr round the veriſimility, And 'tis 

Baby falſe Zdea t ey haye of 

rarfe the 7 phe Its beantrin. the pleay 

fant 


Farid in. this Poem, to 
of all that is there * 


Fioaly,all Xa 3: to qrbe Geir nd 
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fant ſurpriſes of ſomething extraordina- 
ry wonderful : whereas ja truth it is not 
regularly to be found,but in what is na- 
tural and probable, For the ſure way to 
'the heart, is not by ſurprizing the ſpirit 
and all becames 7pcredible in Poetry, 
that appears incomprehesſtble. Scarce any 
, of the Poets but Yirgil, had the Art, by 
the preparation of 7ecidents, to manage 
the probability in all the circumſtances 
of an herojck ation. Homer is not alto» 
gether ſo ſcrupglaus ang regular in'his 
contriyances 3. bis 4/acbins are leſs juſt, 
and all the meaſures. be takes, to. ſave 
ond nip hom er ef eh 
not give a particular.in a Subject;w; 

I ontrallon my ſelf to make RefleQions ' 
on/the general principles. of Pocfe. Ada» 
ny RefleQtionsmay be made in the works 
pf both the ancient and modern Poets, 
onthe __ of this abſeryatianz' for 
the, peceſlity of probability. is a great 
checktothe Ports 3 who.thinkito make 
the z#gidents the more -heroick;, by how 
much more woxderfal and more {urpri- 
zingthey be,withoytregarding whether 
theybeagard, vl 
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ally, as » terarcigl perfeQion of 


Poem; in the-opinion ' of 1] 
Ariſtotle th, Conti mehe joft propor _ tion of 


all the-parts, The a Sedoes of T1 


gedy confiſts in the patherical "ſtile; but . 
the weaveloz:s of ah Heroickh Poem) | 
thae-perfeft convexion, that: jo agree. ; 
ment, and the! admirable relatton;'that | 
work have ecachits - 
perfedtion of a prev P4 | 


theparts of this great 
ether, us the 
Jave, confiſts 1nithetaniformity-of des 
porn 

evmmends in the 
of; Poefle hors ie 
neſs of: the extrava 


ned 


inthe Piture kleſpeaks of; 2 NA | 


heempareeito'the'prodig 326 gry 
niires «of! Dolphins 75 the ForefÞo: 


will Borges tn' .r wikoher ris | 


imapes he ſo much\blames, beexale 


proportignablexo.the ful dart 


proportion that Ariſtotle emands/it abr 
only in the quantity of the parts, but 
likewiſe in the quality, In which point 
| TaſſeBvery faulty, who mixes in his Po- 


em 


of - pared? Nt | 
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emthe light CharaQter with the  ſerion, 
and all the force and majeſt | 
ich, , with the ſoftneſs and op # aha of 
: the Eglogue and Lyrick Poeſi e. For the 
| | Shepherds adventures with Herminia in 
the ſeventh Canto, and the Letters of 
her lovers Name, which ſhe carv'don t 
bark of bayes aud beecbes, the moan (he 
qnde to the Trees, and Rocks ;; the pur 
#764 | me the embroidered. Meadows ; 
$6 for ing.. of Birds, in which the Poet, 
wlelf o.much pleaſure :; the ex. 
bo Bac irreenth Canto rhe 
fangs of. Aravian.in he forte £0. i 
| (pire/Rinaldo with love;.the \Fareſſes thi 
| Meds acl him, the. dete t10n, 
hes Palace FRG Lothing | ws, breath'd 
a (ofa c ffeminacy, and thoſg 
ether aff efted. Tm aptipys bayenotbing 
; that. graVs: and gajelkickh C harager, 
is properfor Heraich Veerſe.. ' Tis 
thus. þat RR / in. 10 pin ff 
party vgs loplly,cofg 
the Fables of fakes Tbs _— 
nes of Chriſtian Religion 5,,as alſo Camas 
evs., who = withont. diſcretion of 
Hans and Bgacchas, and the other profaxe 
Diitres in: a,Chriſtian Poem. It 1s nog 
ſufficient tharpll, be grand. and magnifi- 
Feat in an A re all maſt be juſt, 
uniform, 


' | ( , W) | 1 
uniform, proportionable in the differens 
parts that compoſe | it 


NIV. 
AS repertide's parts is ſo eſſengial! | 


to beroick,, t that it ought likewiſe 


to be (if 1 may ſo ay theſoul of all 
kitle Poetns 3' as are halts Pao 

icky, and others that are made on 
the birth;and'brave a&ions of great meny / 
and theſe Poems” are ſo far perfeQt, "av 


they have that gonry and: proportion of. | 


panes qui a complete work. In 
« a= hag 'are fialey the Paxes;. 


guts -and all 7 hoſe Pretended Poets; : . 


that ſeek to make their fortune, by ma- | 


king their Cort to great perſons: For.. 

es thar there is nothing inore diff». - 
cult, than ro priſe, and uo by ſo-bold - 
an enterprize, 'one ordinirtly qe 
| himſelf co 'be render'd'/ridicalous;,: 


mncops So og rand rene Pars; 


doesit'ill3 'the mmdetateereakert;u 
this Kind; who have not force to form 
handſorbly a defign, loſe the reins td; 
their fancy an after they have pid +; 
a heap of groſs and deform'd dot yy 
without _ or connexion one ypan 

another, 
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another, this, forſooth, muſt be call'd a 
T Peregyrick. "Tis thus that Cl axdiex bas 
praird the Emperour Hoxoriav and the 
Conſuls, Probinw, Olybrize, Stilicon, and 
the other illuſtrious perſons of his time, 
Throughout all his Pexegyricks reigns an 
ar of youthfulneſs, that has nothing of 
' what is ſol;d, though there appear ſome 
wit. I ſpeak not of A»ſonizs, nor Pru- 
dentizs, and the Latin Poets, who bave 
writ Pexeggrickss becauſe all of them 
have writ after this manner, and yet 
more feebly, according to the decline of 
the Ages ia which they writ, Tibulas 
| himſelf, otherwiſe ſo exa@ and polite in 
his Elegies, falls ſhort in his Pazegyrich 
of Meſels 3 ſo hardis it to praiſe well. 
And nothing perhaps has contributed 
more to render the CharaQter of a Poet 
a little ridiculous, than the vile andun- 
manly flatteries whereby moſt part of 
thoſe that profeſs'd Poetry have debas'd 
themſelves. For a man alwayes praiſes 
ill, when he praiſes for intereſtz and 
] there isnothing but theſe ſottiſh praiſes 
1 that bring a diſparagement on Poets. 
What art ,.what ſprings , what turns, 
what wit muſt be employ'd, to praiſe. 
well, and kow few are capable todoit? 
| for praiſc has alwayes ſomething groſs , 
in 
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and it may be ſaid hh ; 4 loop ti 
gone has done it with tyore ſucceſs 
true Models, that. ought tobe eaken, to. 

. praiſe well, are the Poems of Hawer a 
virgil; Homer praiſes not Achilles, bur 
, by the fimpte and bare relation of 'Hi 
ations; and x never was man preild | 
delicately as; Auguſtus , by pirgily ie "Y 
not but, as it were, ,by. covert pathg 
that he codduftshimtog lory. There was, 
not 2 Roman that had fas fins of un-. 


derſtanding ,, who knew nor well chat |. 


Firgil commended not the piety of 


Ents, 
& , but to honour that' fs Angu fe. | 


whoſe portraT he draws in his of " 
one 


for whatever the Poet fayes of the wi | 


| is only for the other. Whereby,' ade 
may ſay, that never man koew better the 


art of preifing for he ſaves all the fog | 
deſty of the perſon be praiſerh , even, | 
whil'l he overwhelms him' with prai .. 


Finally, the true art of Praiſing.is 6 j 


Jaudable things ſimply, þar'de icarely 
Far praiſes are not to be endur'd, un 
they be fine and hidden; |. The erutly A 


'tis.ſo hard a thing to praife As '0 
ought, 


+. 
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onght;rher it is Rock which they that 
| ate:wiſe ſhould ſhun | And fince'rhe 
Poets are ordinarily r00-layiſh'in this 
kind, they may: make advantape ſome» 
times of 'this RefieQtion , to ſave their 
Repararion, thar whilſt they prerentto 
give honour to perticalers, themſelves 
gan by the prblick, Thisis all 
that-cawbe obſerv'd moſtefſential toan 
Epick;Poem; and now follows a judg- 
aext that may 'be: made of thoſe 'who 
have writ in this kind of Poeſe, | 


JF Oaver is the moſt perfect Model of 
- '4' the Heroick Poeſies, and be onely,, 
aith Areftotle, deſerves the name of Poet x 
'trs. certain;never man had a more hap-. 
py Genin. Dionylas Halicarnafſews com- 
mends him chiefly for the contrivence of 
his. dlefign, the greatneſs and majeſty of bis 
expre[ſ1on, the ſweet-and paſſionate mo- 
tions of bis. ſertiarents. Heſtod ,) ſaith 
he, was content 10 be delightful, and to 
ſpeak wtf. c All rhe other Greek-Poers 
that writ in this fort of Verſe, have ac-- 
quitted themſel ves'{o:meanly,tbat they 
bave gam'd wuhb-poſterity a as m5 
{= On y 


ape of Helew, has ane 
| hi ig the deſign: - ranger. 

end-flat. The Poem of 71 
po'the t«kivg of Troy, Ra 


low chanatier, as likewiſe the Fiery of 


Leander by Muſexs; The Poem of 4+ 
Fw wo Rhod:#e., on-the expedetion: of 
the Argonaxts, is of aflender 
and, has. nothing. of; that- noblenels of 
expreſſion of Hoarerz the Fable /is ill 
invented, and the liſt of the Argonaxts' - 
| In the firſt Book is flat. Qvintas Cal aber 

who would undertake to write the ins 
Flement to the Niad and Odyſſels, wit 
out having the leaſt ſprinkling of 2H 
s calic and natural vein, has nothing | 
exat or regular: » Nicender is hard, Ops" 
$a fry; and thePoemof Nonnzy, not 
fo much a Poem, as. a' Kowente, or Hiſte«: - 
735. of the Birth, Adventures, Vidories;: 
and Hpotheoſis of Becehav. The N_ 
is too vaſt, the Feble:itl-wronght; wwiths: 
our art without order, without Probes! 
bility,che ſtile | is obſcare and-cumber'd-s. 
For the Letins, never ariy/ poſleſsd. all} 
the graces of Pocſe in loeminent # des: 
gree, as Virgil; he has an -admirable 
teſte for what is natural , -an cxquiſie! 


judge 
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© Judgment for the contrivance, an inconj- 
parable delicacy for the numbers and 
[lrivany of werſification. The deſign of 
his Poem, well conſider'd in all the &r- 
cumſtances, is the moſt judicious. and the 
beſt devis'd that ever was, or ever will 


] be, Ovid has wit, art, deſign in his Me- 


| tamorphoſes > but he has youthfulneſjes 
that could hardly be pardon'd, but for 
the vivacity of his wit, and a certain 
happineſs of fancy. Lucan 1s great and 
ſublime, bur has little judgment. Sca-, 
 liger blames his continual Tranſports, 
_ for, in effec, he is exceſſive in his dil- 
 * courſe, where he affects rather to-ap- 
pear a Philoſopher, than a Poet, '_ Petro- 
nix in his little Poem of the corruptio7t 
_ of Rome, falls into all the faults that he 
condemns; never man gave more judi- 
cious Rules for Poetry, and never man_ 
obſerv'd them worſe. Statias is as fun- 
taſtical in his 1dea's. as in his exprefli- 
ons; the greatneſs that appears in his 
ſtile is more in the words, than in the 
things: his two Poems have nothing in 
them regular , all is vaſt and diſpropor- 
tionable. Siliws Tialicas 1s much more 
regular 3 he owes more to his induſtry, 
than to his nature, there ſeems ſome 
judgment and conduct: 1n his deſign, 
» H bur 


but nothing of greatneſs and nobleneſs F 
in his expreſſion; and if one may re» * 
lie on the ; younger Pliny's judgment, . 
there is more art than wit in his Poem; 
it is rather the Hiſtory of the ſecond 
punick War, than a Poem. That of Ya» 

| lerins Flacews on the Argonants,is incom- 
parably ,mean; the fable, the contri« 
vance, the condu@ , all there are of a 
very low charafter.| Claudian hath wit ' 
and fancy 3 but no taſte for that delica« 
cy of the numbers; and that zzr# of the 

| Verſe, that the skilful admire 1p Virgil s 
> he falls perpetually into the lame cas 
dence Ge that cauſe, one can hardly 

read him without being wearied; and __ 


fſoniws and Prudentiss had not a Genim 
ſtrong enough, to overcome the groſs | 
neſs of the Age they liv'd in. 


| X VI. 


Þ®* the wodern, this judgment may be 
given, In the Ages ſucceeding; 

when Letters paſs'd from Ttaly into 4+ 
frick,, the Arabians, though lovers of 
Poetry, produc'd nothing of Heroick; 
That barbarous air of the Goths which 
: Ek then 


he has no elevation in any manner. . Aw« | 


* then was ſpread in Exrope over all Arts, - 
didalſo mingle with Poetry 3 as appears 
by the works of Sidonizs, Mamercus, 
Nemeſianws, and others, who writ then 
after a dry, jejune, and inſipid manner. 
Some Ages after theſe, Poeſfe began ro 
flouriſh again in 7taly þy the Poems of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace; ' The Po- 
em of Darte,which the 7talians of thoſe 
days, call'd a Comedy,paſles for an Epick 
Poem in the opinion of Caſtelvetro; but 
it is of a ſad and woful contrivance. 
And ſpeaking generally Dante has a 
ſtrain too profound , Perrarch too vaſt, 
Boccace too trivial arid familiar, to de« 
ſervethe name of Heroick Poets: though 
. they have writ with much purity in 


| their own Tongue, eſpecially Petrarch 


and Boccace. Theſe were followed ſome 
time after by the Comte of $candiar, 
Matthieu Boyardo, who made the Poem 
of the loves of Orlando and Angelica 3 
by Oliviero who writ a Poem on Germa- 
ny; by Pmlci in his Morgante; by Aris 
”" in his Warof the Aoors under their 

ing Agramante againſt Charlemagne 5 
who all ſuffer'd their wit to be (quan- 
der'd on the Books of Chevalry and Ro- 
mances of thoſe times, Artoſto has I 


know not what of an Epick Poem more 
OE or than 


lime, admirable in the expreſſion , his 


well, but thinks ill 3 and though all the 


whole work together is nothing worth, 
for an Fpick Poem : he had not then 
—. ſeen the Rules of| Ariitotle; as Tafſo did 
"afterwards, who is better than Ariofto, 
whatever the Academy of Florence ſay 

to the contrary. For Taſſo is more core 


.contrivance of his Fable,and more com- 
io all the parts of his Poem, than 
AY ther 1taliavs > but he mingles 
ſo:m #antry'in it, and affeQation, 


deſign,/and the dignity of his charaQter. 
I ſpeak not of Cavalier Marino in his 
Adonis 3 it is a very ill Model, though 
he have as much, and perhaps more wit 
than the others; yetit is a ſort of wild 
it thar runs looſe with ſuch eagerneſs 
after what is pleaſant and glittering. 


ſeems, | he has not any reliſh for ſolid 
oo things. 


deſcriptions are maſter-pieces : but he - 
has no judgement at all;| his wit-is like | 
the- frurtful ground that together pro» 
duces flowers agd thiltles; he ſpeaks 


pieces of his Poem are pretty, yet the | 


re in| his defign, more regular in the 


that he often forgets the gravity of his. 


throughout his whole work, that, it . 
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than the others, becauſe he had read "PF 
Homer and Virgil; | he is pare, great, ſub» .* 


(101). 
things. Sannazarizs and Vida, who 
were famous much about the ſame time 
among the 7alian Poets, one for his Po- 
em de part virgins, the other for his of 
the paſſzon of our Saviour, made appear 
a good Genixs for writing in Latin 3 for 
the purity of their ſtile is admirable; 
but the contrivance of their Fable has 
no dcelicateneſs , their -a7mer is in no 
wiſe proportionable to the dignitr of 
their Subject, Pontarsys, Politian, Ciy- 
dinal S$adolet, Palcotti, S$trozz1, Cardinal 
Eembo, and many other 1talians, writ at. 
the ſame time, in Lutiy pure enough, but 
with a very indifferent wit. Camocns, 
who is the onely Heraick Poet of Portu- 
\ gal, regarded only to expreſs the haugh- 
tineſs of his Nation in his Poem of the 
Conqueſt of the Indies. For he is fierce 
and fa(tuous in his compoſition, but has 
little diſcernment, and little conduct. 
Buchanan , who is a Scotch Poet, has a 
charafter compos'd of w any characters 
his wit is ealte, delicate, natural, but not 
great or lofty, Hugo Grotins, and Da- 
niel Heinſixs, both Hol/anders. have writ 
nobly enough. in Latin Verſe; but the 
great Learning wherewith they were 
fraught , hinder'd them from thinking 
thiogs in that delicate manger, which 
"T2 3 makes 
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makes the beauty. For the French Po-' 


ets who have writ in Heroickh Verſe, . 
Dubartas and Ronſard, had all the Gering: 


their Age was capable of ; but the 
French Poets being ignorant, they both 
 affefted to appear learned,to diſtinguiſh 
them from the common 3 and corrupt- 


| edtheir wit, by an imitation of the Greek, 
Poets |ill underſtood : they were not 


'$kilful enough to place the ſublime mans 
'ner of the Heroick Verſe in thivgs, ra- 
' ther than jn words; nor were ſo happy 

to apprehend that the; French dis 
is not capable of thoſe compounded 


words,which they made after the exam». 
ple of the Greek, and with which they 
ſtufft their Poems ; and it was by this in» / 
diſcreet affeation to imitate the Aret- | 


| ents, that both became barbarous , but 
befides, that the contrivanceof the Fa-!\ 


ble of Rorſard'm his Franciad is not na- } 
tural, the ſort of Verſe he took is not ; 


_ enough Majeltick, for an Heroick, Poem, 
T ſpeak not of other Poems whoſe Au- 
thors are living,they have, perhaps. their 
deſert; but time muſt/make proof. Now 
let us ſee what Refle&ions may be made 
on Dramatick Poefte, which Ariſtotle di- 
yides into Tragedy and Comedy. | 
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XVII. 


TT 22c%), of all parts of Poeſee,is that 
which Ariſtotle has moſt diſcuſs'd 3 
and where he appears moſt exat. He 
alledges that Tragedy is a publick Le@nre, 
without compariſon more inſtrs&ive 
than Philoſophy 3 becauſe it teaches the 
mind by the ſenſe, and reQifies the paſ- 
ſions, by the paſſions themſelves, in 
calming by their emotion the troubles 
they excite in the heart. The Philoſo- 
pher had obſerv'd two important faults 
1n man to be regulated, pride, and hard- 
eſs of heart, and he found for both Vi- 


ces a cure 1n Tragedy, For it makes 


man modeſt, by repreſenting the great 
maſters of the earth humbled 3' and it 
makes him tender and merciful, by 
ſhewing him on the Theatre the ſtrange 
accidents of life, and the unforeſeen 
diſgraces to which the moſt importanc 
perſons are ſubje&t. Bur becauſe man 
is naturally timorous , and compaſſho- 
nate, he may fall into another extreme, 


to be either too fearful, or too full of 


pity 3 the too much fear may ſhake the 


conſtancy of mind, and the 'too great | 
G 


4. com» 
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'(104)- b: 
eompaſſion may enfeeble the equity, ? 
'Tis the buſineſs of Tragedy to regulate * 
thele too weakneſſes; it prepares and 
arms him againſt diſgraces, by ſhewing 
them ſo frequent in the moſt confidera- 
ble perſons; and he (ball ceaſe to fear 


ordinary accidents, when he ſees ſuch _ 


_ extraordinary happen to the higheſt part 
of Mankind. But as the end of Tra- 
 gedy 1s to teach men nat to fear toq 
weakly the common misfortunes, and 
manage their fear; it makes account 
alſo to teach them to ſpare their com- 
paſſion, fox objects that deſerve it. For - 
there is an injuſtice in” being mov'd at ' 
the afflidtions af thoſe who deſerve to. 
be miſerable, Qne may ſee without - 
pity C/ztemmeſira (Jain by her ſon Oreſtes -: 
in Eſchylas , becauſe ſhe had cut the - 


throat of Agamemnon her husband 3 and a | 


one cannar, ſee Hippolyt#s dye by the 4 
| plot of 'his ſtepmother Phedra in Enripj- : 
des , without campaſſion 5 becauſe he ©} 
dyed nat byt for being chaſte and vir- * 
tuous. This to me ſeems, in ſhort, the 
deſign of Tragedy,according to the ſyſters - 
af Ariſtotle, which to me appears admi- 
rable, but which has not beenexplain'd _. 
as it ought by his Interpreters; they haye 
not,it may ſeem, ſufficiently underſtood 
the myſtery,topnfplditwell, XVIII, 


_ 
XV 11. 


Ue it is not enough-that Tragedy be 
B furniſh'd with all the moſt moving 
and terrible Adventures,that Hiſtory can 
afford, to ſtir in the heart thoſe motions 
it pretends, to the end, it may cure the . 
mind of thoſe vaiz fears that may an- 
noy it, and of thoſe childiſh compaſſions 
_ that may ſoften it. *'Tis alſo necellary, 
ſayes the Philoſopher , that every Poet 
employ theſe great. objeAs of terrour 
and pity , as the two moſt powerful 
ſprings, in art, to produce that pleaſure 
which Tragedy may yield. And'this plea- 
ſure which is properly of the mind,con- 
{iſtsin the agitation of the Soul moy'd 
by the paſſions, Tragedy cannot be de- 
lightful ro the SpeCtator, unleſs he be- 
come (enfibleto all that is repreſented, he 
muſt exter into all the different thoughts 
of the Aftors, intereſt himſelf in their 


Adventures, fear, hope,aff1i@ himſelf,and 

, rejozee with them, The Theatre is dull 
and Janguid, when it ceaſes to produce 
theſe motions in the Soul of thoſe that 
ſtand by. But asof all paſſions fear and 
pity are thoſe that make the ſtrongeſt 
I Mm» 


"7) | Nh 
impreflions onithe heart of man, by the * 
natural diſpoſition he has of being 
afraid, and of being mollifi'd ; Ariſtotle 
has choſen theſe amongſt the reſt, to 
move more powerfully the Soul, by the 
tender ſentiments they cauſe, when the 
hearc admits,and 1s pierced by them. [n 
effet, when the Soul is ſhaken, bymo+ 
tions ſonatural and ſo humane, all the 
impreſſions it feels, becomedelightful z | 
its trou*le pleaſes, and the emotion it 
finds, is a kind of charm to it, which does 
caſt it into a (weet and profound medis+ 


tation; and which infenſibly does en- 


oape it in} all theintereſtsthat are mana- 
ged onthe Theatre, *Tis then that the' 
heart yields it ſelf overtoall the objects 
that are propos'd, that all images ſtrike 
it, that it eſpouſes the ſentiments of all 
thoſe that ſpeak, and becomes fuſcepti- 

ble of all the paſſions that are preſent- 
ed, becauſe 'tis moy'd. And in thi-gri- 
tation confiſts all rhe pleaſure that one 
15 capableto receive from Tragedy; for 
the ſpirit of man does pleaſe it (elf with 
the different ſituations , caus'd by the 
different objetts, and the various paſlt- 
ons that are repreſented. *' 


XIX, Ie- 


OY 
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XIX, 


T is by this admirable pring.,that the 


| Ocdipns of Sophocles ( of which Ari- 

otle ſpeaks continually, as of the moſt 
perfect Model -of a Tragedy ) wrought 
ſuch great effe&s on the people of 4- 
thens, when 1t was repreſented, The 
truth is, all is terr;ble in that piece, and 
all there is »19w7ng. See the Subject. The 


Plague deſtroying Thebes, | Oedipus the 


King concerned at the loſs of bis Subjef@s, 
cauſes the Oracle to be conſulted, for a re- 


medy. The Oracle ordains him torevenge | 


the afſaſſinat committed on the perſon of 
his Predeceſſor King Laius. Oedipus ra- 
ges in horrible imprecations againſt the au- 
thor of- the crime, without knowing him ; 
he himſelf makes a ſtri@ ſearch. to diſcover 
bims he queſtions Creon, Tirefias;, Jo- 
caſta, and 4 man of Corinth for intelli- 
gence 3 and it appear'd by the account that 
this Prince recerved, that he himſelf com- 
mitted the murder, he would puniſh. The 
minds of the SpeCators are in a perpe» 
tual ſuſpenſe; all the words of Tireſias, 
ocaſta, and the Corinthiax, asthey give 
ight to the diſcovery, cauſe terrovrs _ 

RE | Ir- 


| (108) | : 
ſurpriſes; and clear it by little and lit- 
tle, 0edipws finding it tobe himſelf that 
was Author of the ſſeſſinzt , by evi- 
dence of the teſtimonies , at the ſame 
timeunderſtood that Lair whom he had 
flain, was his Father 3 and that Jocaſta, 
whom he had married, is his Mother 
which he knew not till then; becauſe 
he had from his Infancy been brought 
up in the Court of the King of Corinth, 
This diſcovery is like a Thunderclap that. - 
oblig'd him to abandon himſelf to all 
the deſpair that his Conſcience inſpir'd 3 
he tears out both his eyes, to puniſh him-. 
ſelf the more cruelly with his own 
hands. But this Cr/»#izal whom all the 
world abhors before he is known, by a 
return of pity and tenderneſs, becomes 
an objett of compaſſion to all the Aſſem- 
bly 3 now he is bemoan'd, who a mo- | 
ment before paſs'd for execrable 3 and 
they melt at the misfortunes of the per- 
ſon they had in horror; and excule the. 
moſt abominable of all Crimes, becauſe = 
the Author is an Innocent unfortunate , 
and fell into this crime, that was fore- 
told him, notwithſtanding all the pre- 
cautions he had taken to avoid itz and 
what is moſt ſtrange. is,that all the ſteps 
be made to carry him from the murder, 
' brought 


"H brought him to commit it. Finally ; 
7 this flux and reflux of indignation, and 
of pity, this revolution of horror and 
of tenderneſs, has ſuch a wonderful ef- 
fe& onthe minds of. the Audience ; all 
1 this piece moves with an azr fo deli- 
cate and paſſionare, all is »»#avel'd with 
ſo much art, the ſuſpenſions manag'd 
- with ſo much probability; there is made 
ſuch an univerſal emotion of on Soul, 
by the ſurpriſes, aſtoniſhments, admirati- 
=> ; - wie 8 that is form'd in 
all the piece, is ſo natural, and all tends 
ſoin 2d ay Fr) 
taſtrophe 3 that it may not only be ſa1 
CR OY bo been better devi- 
ſed than this, but that never can be 1n- 
vented a better, for Tragedy, And thus 


alſo it was that the Andromeda of Exri- 


prides (fo much boaſted of in Athenesr, 
and an Epiſode whereof Alexander ſung 
in the laſt Banquet of his life) wrought 
thoſe wonderful effects in the City Ab- 
deraz. when it was acted there by Arche- 
laws under the Reign of Lyſimachws,The, 
two.parts of Perſews and Andromeda,the 
misfortunes of this Prince(s expos'd to 
the Sea-monſter, and all that moy'd ter- 
ror and pity in this repreſentation, made 
; ſaſtrong and violent impreſſion on the 


people, 
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ireQline to the diſcovery and ce-" 
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cople, Thet they deperted, ſaith as b, 


from the' Theatre , Poſſeſs d ( as it were) 
with the ſpe@acle, and this became a pub-" | 


lick malady, wherewith the imaginations of 
the SpeFators were ſeiz'd, Something of 
a grofſer ſtroke of this ſort of impreſſi- 
ons wade by Tragedy, has even happen'd 
in our dayes. When 449ndory aCted the 
Mariamne of Triſtan, the people 'nevet 
went away but ſad and penſive, makin 
refletion on what they had ſeen, an 
ſtrack with great pleaſure at the ſame 
time. Theſe are the two great /prings 
of the Greek Tragedy, and all that js 
marvelous in Dramatick Poems, reſults : . 
principally from what there is of pity 
and terror in the objects repreſented, 


| KK 


| Odern Tragedy turns on other prin- 
M ciples 3 the Genizs of our ( the 
French ) Nation 1s not ſtrong enough, 
to ſuſtairi/an aftion on the Theatre by 
moving only terror and pity. Theſeare 
Machins that will not play as they ought; , 
bur by great thoughts, 'and noble ex- 
preflions,of which we are not indeed 
altogether .fo capable, as the .Greeky, 
| Perchapy 
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Perhaps our Nation, which is naturally — 


gallant, has been oblig'd by the neceſ- 
ſity of our CharaQtr to frame for our 
felves a new ſyſtem of Tragedy to ſuit 
with our humour. The Greeks, who © 
, were popular Eſtates, and who hated 
Monarchy, took delight in their ſpeCta- 
cles, to ſee Kings humbled , and high 
Fortunes caſt down, becauſe the exal- 
tation griev'd them. The Erglifþ, our. 
Neighbours, love blood in their ſports, 
by the quality of their temperament: 
theſe .are 1nſulaires, ſeparated from the 
reſt of men; we are more humane, 
Gal/antry moreover agrees with our 
Manners; and our Poets believ'd that 
they could not ſucceed well on the 
Theatre, but by (weet and tender ſexti- 
ments; in which, perhaps, they had 
ſome reaſon : for, in effe&, the paſſions 
repreſented become deform'd and in- 
fipid, unleſs they are founded on ſer- 
timents conformable to thoſe of the 
 Spe@ator. Tis. this- that obliges our 
| Poets: to ſtand 'up ſo (trongly for the 

priviledge of Galantry on the 'Thea- 
tre, and to bend all their:Subjeds ro 
love and tenderneſ; the rather,to pleaſe 
the Fomen, who have made theimſclves 
| Judges of theſe: divertiſements, and 
uſurped 
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uſurped the right to paſs ſentence. And 


be prepolle(s'd , and led by the Spani>' 7 
ards, who make all their Cavaliers amo» 
rous, *'Tis by them that Tregedy began to ' 
degenerate; and we by little and little 
accuſtom'd to ſee Heroes on the Thea- + 
tre, ſmitten with another love than that 
of glory 3 and that by deprees all the 
great men of Antiquity have loſt their | 
charaftersin our hands, 'Tis likewiſe _ 
perhaps by this gaVartry that our Age | 
would deviſe a colour to excuſe the 
feebleneſs of our witz not being able _ 
to ſuſtain always the ſame aQion by the | 
grearneſs of words and thoughts, How- 
ever it bez forl amnot hardy _— I 
to declare my ſelf againſt the publick z 
'tis to degrade Tragedy fromthat majeſty 
which is proper to it, to mingle 1n it 
love, which is of a charatter alwayes 
light, and little ſutable to that gravity of 
which Tragedy makes profeſhon. Hence 
it junias.. that theſe 7ragedies mixed 
with gel/zntrics, never makefuch admi- 
rable impreſſions on «the ſpirit, as' did 
thoſe of Sophocles and Ewripides 3 for all ' | 
the bowels were moved by the greac 
objetts of terrowy and pity which they 
1s likewiſe for this, that the 
repu- 


ſome beſides have ſuffer'd themſelves ta # 
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; reputation-of -our modern Tragedies ſo 
ſoon decays,and yield but ſmall delight 


at-zwo- years end 5 whereas- the Greek 


; | Pleaſe yer to thoſe that have a good 


talte, after two thouſand years; becauſe 


What is not grave and: ſerious on the ' 


JT heatre. though it give delight at pre- 
{ent,after a/ſhort time grows diſtaſteful, 
and unpleaſant; and becanſe , what is 
not proper for great thoughts and great 
figures in Tragedy cannot ſupport it ſelF. 
The Ancients who perceiv'd this, did 
not interweave their ga/axtry and love, 
ſave in Comedy. For love is of a chara- 
Cter that always degenerates from that 
Þeroith air,of which Tragcdy mult never 
diveſt it ſelf, And hothing to me ſhews 


, ſÞ. mean and (ev(leſs,as for one to amule 


himſeif. with-whining about frivolous 
kindneſles, when he may be admirable 


by great and noble thoughts,and ſublime 


expreſlions. . ,But I dare not preſumelo 
far on my own capacity and credit, to 
oppole my ſelf, of my own head againſt 


a uſage ſo c(tabliſhed, I muſt be content 


modeſtly to propoſe my doubts; and 
that may ſerve to exerciſe the #its, in 
an Age that onely wants matter, But to 
end this Refie@zon with a touch of. Chri- 


ftianiſm, lam perſuaded, that the inno- 


1 I cence 


cence of the Theatre might be bettep. 
preſerv'd according to the 1des of the? 
ancient Tragedy : becauſethe wew is be] 
come too effeminate, by the ſoftneſs of 3 
latter Ages and the: Prince de Conty- 
who fignaliz'd his. zeal againſt the avss _ | 
dern Tragedv., by his Treatiſe on that | 
Subjet, would, without doubt, have ale. 3 
lowed the ancient, becauſe that has no«/ 
thing that may ſeem dangerous. t 


XAL- I 
7% other faults of modern Trage: I | 


dy are ordinarily that either = : þ 
Subje@s which are choſen are mean and 
frivolous z or the Fable is not well 
wrought, and the contrivence not regu- 
Jar; or that they are too much crowd» | 
ed with Epiſodes; or that the Chara@ers 
are not preſerv'd and ſuſtain'd.z or chat | 
the incidents are not well prepar'd; or | 
that the Machins are forced, or that, + 
what is admirable fails in the probability, 
or the probability is tao plain and flary: | 
or that the ſurpriſes are ill managed, the. ' 
knots ill tyed, thelooſing them not natu- 
ral, the Cataſtrophe's precipitated, 'the | 
Thoughts without elevation,the Expreſſis. | 
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: n proper, and all the Beaxties falſe, They 
" 


21 Audience, which is the onely Artofthe 


vis 


cold, the Ford: low, the Lavgnege im- 
ſpeak not enough to the heart of the 


Theatre, where nothing can be delight- 


1  fulbut that which moves the affeRions, 
24 and which makes impreflion on the 


Soul 3 little known 1s that Abetorick 
which can lay open the paſſions by all 
the natural degrees of their birth , and 
of their progreſs: nor are thoſe Morals 


I, atall in uſe, which are proper to min- 
. gle theſe different pas thoſe oppoſite 


glances, thoſe claſbing maxims,thole rea- 
ſons that deſtroy each other, to grountl 
the incertitudes and irreſolfitions, and 
to animate the Theatre, For the Thea- 
tre being eſlentially deſtined for a@:oz, 
nothing ought to be idle, bur all in agi» 
tation , by the thwarting of paſſions 
that are founded on the different in- 
tereſts, that ariſez or by the embroil» 
ment that follows from the 7ntrigne. 


Likewiſe there ought to appear no. 


AdGor, that carries not ſome deſign in his 
head , either to croſs the deſigns of 


others,or to ſupport his own all oughe 
I 2 to 


F ow! without majeſty,the Figeres without 
> | grace, the Paſſions without colour, the 
" *} Diſcourſe without life, the Narrations 


"a" FERs I) "_ 

; tobein trouble, and no ealm to appear, 

+ ill the a&ion:be ended by the Catefirg-? 
- |. pbe. Nor finally, is it well underſtood; 
that it isnot the admirable intrigue, the 
ſurpriſing and wonderful eyents , the-: 
extraordinary incidents that-make the; 
: beauty of a Tragedy, it is the diſcourſes ' 
-when they are natural and paſſionate, 
 Sopbocles was not more ſucceſsful than. | 
- Euripides on the Theatre at Athens, but | 
| by. the diſcourſe, though the. Tragedies I 
of Euripides have more oF a0jov, of mo- 
rality, of wonderful ;ncideuts,than thoſe. 
of Sophocles, It is by theſe faults, more;. 
-or leſs great, that Tragedy in theſe day : 
Has ſo little effect! on the mind; that we. 
no longer fee] thoſe agreeable trances, 
hat make the pleaſure of the Soul, nor 
tind thoſe Juſpenſtons, thoſe raviſbments, 
thoſe ſurpriſes.thoſe adjnirations that the 
ancient Tragedy caus'd; becauſe the wo- 
dern have nothin of thoſe aſtoniſhing 
and terrible objects that firighred,whillt 
they pleas'd, the SpeAators, and made. 
. thoſe great imprefiions on the Soul, by 
the miniliry of the athons, In theſe 
dayes men go. from Re Theatre as little 
mov'das when they went in, and carry 
their heart along with them, nuntoucht as 
they brought 1t : fo that the pleaſure 
| | they 
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they receive there, is become as ſuper- 


ficial, as that of Comedy, and ourgraveſt , 
Tragedies are (to ſpeak properly ) no 
more but beight:n'd Comedies, 


AH. 


T 1s not but that the Amcients had 
likewiſe their faults, £/thylus had 
ſcarce any principle for manners, and 
for the decencies ; his Falles are too 
ſimple, the contrivance wretched, the 
expreſſzon obſcure and blunder'd 3 ſcarce 
cught can be underſtgod of his Trage- 
dy of Agamemnen.: But becauſe he be- 
liev'd that the (ſecret of the Theatre is 


to ſpeak powponſly, he beſtow'd all his art 


on the words without any regard tothe 


| thoughts. Quintilian ſayes, that he is 
ſublime and fofty to extravagance: in 


effect, he never ſpeaks in cold blood, and 
ſayes the moſt indifferent things in a 
tragich, buff 5 likewiſe in the images that 
he draws,the colours are too elarivg.and 
the ſtrokes too grols. He, who writes 
his life, relates that- in one of the Cho» 
rus's of his Tragedy of the Eumenides, 
he ſo horribly frighted the Audzence,that 
the ſpectacle made the children ſwound, 

| T2 and 


_ and the Women with child ſuffer aborti- 
o#, Finally,his Exthuſiaſar,it ſeems, never 7 
left him, he is ſo exalted, and ſo little F 
natural. Sopbocles is too elaborate in his | | 
diſcourſe,his Art is not enough hidden, | 
jn ſome of his pieces; it lies too apen * 
and neartheday , he ſometimes becomes ! 
obſcure, by his too great affeftation to 
-: be ſublime; and the nobleneſs of hig. 
expreſſion, is injuriousto the perſpicul-/, 
ty; his plots are not all ſo happily az} 
ravel'd, as that of the Oedipav. The diſe } 
every in the Ajax anſwers not to the in 
trigze; the Author ought not to. have; 
ended a ſpeQacle of that terrour and; 
pity with a dull and frivolous conteſt } 
about the Sepu/ture of Ajax, who then | 
had flain himſelf. And in the fame. 
py that Machin of Minerva is too vio» | 
ent, who caſts an enchantment overthe . 
eyes of Ajax, to ſave Uiyſſer,, whom 4+ 
jax would have kill'd, if he had known 
' him. Oedipas ought not to haye been } 
Ignorant of the aſlaſſinat of the King ' 
of Thebes ;. the ignorance he isin ofthe 
murder, which-makes al} the beauty of - 
the intrigue, is not probable, Euripides 
| Is not exid in the contrivance of his | 
Fables 3 his CharaQers want variety, he 
falls often into the ſamedinaghts,on the - 
K C PS lame 


(119) | 
ſame adyentures 3 he is not enough a re- 
ligious obſerver of decexcies z and by a 
too great affeCtation to be moral and 
ſententiows, he is not ſo ardent and paſ- . 
fionate as he ought to be 3 for this rea- 
ſon he goes not tothe heart, ſo much as 
Sopbocles 3 there are precipitations 1n 
the preparation of his Incidents,as in the 
Suppliants, where Theſews levies aw Army, 
marches from Athens to Thebes, and re- 
turns on the ſame day, The diſcoveries 
of his Plots are nothing natural, theſe 
are perpetual Machinsz; Diana makes 
the diſcovery in the Tragedy of AHippoli- 
tw ; Minerva that of the: Iphigenia in 
Taurica 5 - Thetis that of - Andromache 3 
Caſtor and Pol/ux that of: Helene , and 
that of Zledra; and io of others. Af- 
ter all,as the(ethree Authors are the firſt 
Models of Tragedy , they are greet in 
their deſfipns.' jadiciows in their tables, 
paſſionate in their expreſſions; through- | 
out in their Works preduminatesa ger» 
#7, nature,and good ſenſe. And though 
they are guilty of their faults, yet it may. 
be ſaid, that all which is of them is or» 
ginal, The latter Greeks, whereof | Ephe- 
ſtion ſpeaks, as Lycophron, Soſitheas, and 
the others that flouriſh'd -under King -- 

Prolomy Philodelphas 3. and''tlic firſt Le- 
| I 4 tins, 


viws, who .apply'd themſelves to Tras: 
gedy, had not ary ſucceſs in that way. 


The Romans, for ſome time, took de- 


lazhe in Comedy. But fo ſoon as the po-' 
lite Learging was: a little eſtabliſh'd at 
Rome, ma(t part of the great area em- 
ploy'd themſelves in writing Tragedzes. 


Cainl/ws made one Tragedy of Alcmeon, 
out of Which Cjcero cites ſome Verſes in ; 
his Lucxllys 3 Gracchaus made Thyeſtes,.. 
whereof Cenſorinus makes mention 3 Cer * * 
ſar made Adraſiza .whereof Feſixs (peaks; . © 
 Rutiiivs made Aſtyanax, of which Fule 


gentizs (peaks Mecenas made O@quia, 


which Priſcian mentions 5 Ovid made- |. 


| Medea, of which ®wintit;jan gives ſome 


account 3 and ſeeing that theſe Trazer. {|- 


dies are loſt, no judgment can be made 


of them, but by the merit of their Au- 1 
,thors. Byt the eſtcem theſe great mep 


. had for this ſart of Poemthen ina time 
. when.good ſenſe lo much ſway'd , may 
ſufficiently, juſtifie Cardinal Rzcheliew, 
who was ſo infinitely affeted with it-3 
.and he little authorizes the 7gorance at 

Conrt 1n thele things, whithis ſo much 
'. the modeatthis day. The onely Trage- 

- dies that remain of the Latins,are thoſe 


- of Seneca, whaſpeaks alwayes well,but - 
1&1 ib. 14 never. 


oF 
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tres, 4s Livins Andronicas, Accitg, Papuei 3 
#| 
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' never; ſpeaks naturally ; bis Verſe are 
pompous, his Thoughts lofty, becauſe 
he would dazzle; but the contrivance 
_ of his Fablesare of no great charaQter. 
This Author pleaſes himſelf too much 
. 1o giving his dea's, inſtead of real ob- 

jets 3 and he repreſents not alwayes 

very regularly, what is to be repreſent- 
ed. Butit isnot only in the compoſi- 
tion of Tragedy that the Greeks have 
excelled the Romans; it is alſo in the - 
magnificence of their Theatre,theſe peo- 
ple, bowever conguer'd they have been; 
have had greater thoughts than their Con- 
querors3 and Plutarch aſlures us,that the 
Athenians have been at greater expen- 
ces in the repreſentation of their Trage- 
dies, and in the rewards they propos'd 
to thoſe Poets that ſncceeded well, than 
in all the Fars that ever they under- 
took for the defence of their Republick; 
and they believ'd not this expence 
unprofitable, fince it was to inſpire the 
people with thoughts conformable tothe 
good of their eſtate. OY 


XX1IL. 


ii B- following Apes became ſucceſ(- 
ſively ſo groſs ane after op 
| that 
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that they could produce nothing in this ; 1 / 
kind of Poefie worthy of an« refleQion. | [| 
The Ttalians and. Spaniards of latter _ 


Ages, had their wit too much corrupted 
with Rewances, to ſuſtain the greatneſs 


of the charaQer of Tragedy: notwithe 


ſtanding Trij/-o would make his Sopho- 


wie, and 1a/jo his Toriſmondo, after the - | 


prom of the Tragedies of Sopbocles : 


ut they could not reach that character. -: 
The Zephthes,and Bapti/les of Buchanan, : 
contain little conſiderable, except the * 


purity of ſtile in which theſe Tragedies |] 
are written, The Sedecias of Malaper- 
tw, the Criſps of Stephonize, the joſe . 


phas of Grotizs, the Herod of Heinſine, 


and the other Tragedies of the learned ; 
men of the laſt Age, have almoſt all of. - 
thema cortrivance too imple, the Inci> : 
dents are cold, the Narrations tedious, | 
the Paſſrons forc'd, the $8tile conſtrain'd. : 
The Fragedies of Garner, Rotron, Serre, 
and others of thar time,are yet of a far 


. meaner charaGer, The Engliſh have more ; 


of Genixs for Tragedy than other peo-. . 
ple, as well by the ſpirit of their Nati- 
on which delights in cruelty, asalſo b 

the character of their language, wich 


1s proper for great expreſſions. But 


the French,who have apply'd themſelves 
to 


La 
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1 | OZ 
to Tragedy more than any athery, have 
likewiſe writ with more ſucceſs 3; and 
this ſucce(s does ſtrongly authorize the 
uſe, as may be ſeen by ſo many great 
men amongſt us, who daily fignalize 
themſelves on the Theatre, Bur the 


| whimſic of theſe opera of Muſick, where- 


with the Publick are infatuated, will, 
perhaps,be capable to diſcourage them, 
if they be regarded. lt remains to ſpeak 
of Comedy, that of a Ledure of virs 
txe which it is eflentially 5 1s become, 
by the licentiouſneſs of theſe latter 


| Times, a School of debaxchery : 'tis on- 


ly to re-eſtabliſh it in its natural eſtate, 
as it ought to be, according to Ariftetle 


' that [ pretend to ſpeak, The reſtl leave 


co the zeal of the Preachers, who are a 
little ſlack on this Subject. 


XX1V. 


=. Ome pretend that Ariſtotle, who has 
ſcarce ſaid any thing of Comedy,has 
faid all, making a remark , that the ri- 
diculows is to be& haudled in the ſame 
manner,as he has diſcours'd of the grave 


and /criomr;, by the-rule of proportion, 


that muſt be obſerv'd betwixrt Comedy 


and Tragedy, That is to ſay,there my 


3 "Ce | -: 8 
bY | be obſerv'd in Comedy, as well as in Tra», * 
'_  gedy, the decencies of places, of times, _ 
b, of perſons; that there muſt be employ'd .. 
/ all the colours, which ought to be the 


ſeeds and the principles of the decencys: 
that the preparations of + the Incidents 
ought to be conducted in ſuch ſort,that: 
they ſerve not to render the events cold, 
by taking from them what they may 
have of advantage .and grace by the 

rprize, For it isof importance toton- 
fider, that to prepare an 1:cident well, 
is not altogether to ſay things,that may 
diſcover; but it is to ſay ſo much only 
as may give place tothe Audience, to 
divine c which alſo ought to be ſparing- 
ly dene. For the pleaſure of the Spedta- 
tors is to expect alwayes ſomething that 
may ſurprize, and that is contrary ta 
their prejudgments. And nothing ought- 
to be predominant on the Theatre ſo 
much as the ſ#ſperſron 3 becauſe the chief 
delight to be receiv 'd/there, is the ſury 


prize. | 
XXV. 


mw 


(| Omedy'1s an image of common life ; 
, ktsendis toſhew on the Stage the 
faults of. particulars, ia order to amend 

| the 


moans) 


-the-faults of. the Publick, and tocorre& 
- the people through a fear of - being ren- 


der'd ridiculous, So that which is moſt 


proper to excite laughter, is that which 
1s moſt eſſential to Comedy, One may 
.beridiculous 1n words, or ridiculous in 


things: there is.an honeſt laughter,and - 
a bufſoon laughter. 'Tis meerly a giftof - 


Nature to make every thing ridiculous, 
For all the aCtions of humane life have 
their fair and their wrong fide, their ſe- 
.r:045 and their ridiculous, But Ariſtotle, 
who gives precepts to make men weep, 
Jeaves none to make them laugh, This 
.proceeds purely from the Genizs3 Art 
and Method have little to do with it, 
'tis the work of Nature alone. The 
Spaniards have a Genins to diſcern the 
ridicnlous of things much better than the« 
French; and the Italians, who are natu- 
rally Comedians, exprels it better 3 their 
Tongue is more proper for it,by a drol- 
ling toze peculiar to them, | The French 
may be capable of it, when their Lan- 
guage has attain'd its perfeition,  Fi- 
nally , that pleaſant turn, that gazetie 
Which can ſuſtain the delicacy of his cha- 
rater, without falling into coſdzgſ7, nor 
into byfſoonry : that fine raillery, which is. 
the flawer of wit, is the Talent which 
| © YComedy 
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| Comedy deiriands { but it maſt alwayes: 'Þ 
be obſerv'd, thar the true ridiculons of | 
Art,for the entertainment on the Thea. 
tre, ought to be no other but the Copy 
_ of theridiculonsthatis found in Nature, | 
Comedy is as it ſhould be, when the Spe» *. 
Qator believes himſelf really in thecome | 
pac of ſuch perſons as he has repre- 
ented, and takes himſelf to be ina Fa» 
mily whilſt he is at che Theatre and thar * - | 
he there ſees nothing but what he ſcesin | 
the world, For Comedy is worth nothing 
at all, unleſs he know, and can compare 
- the warners that are exhibited on the .. 
Stage, with thoſe of ſuch perſons as he _ 
| has converſation withall, * Twas by this 
that AMenander had' ſo great ſucceſs 
amoneſt the Grecianss and the Romans . 
thought themſelves in Converſation ,. | 
whilſt they ſat beholding the Comedies 
of Terence; for they perceiv'd nothing - | 
but what they had been accuſtom'd to' + 
find in ordinary Companies. 'Tis the - 
eat Art of Comedy, to keep cloſe to - 
ature, and never leave it; ro have if 
common thoughts and expreſſions fit- 
ted to the capacity of all the world: 
For it is moſt certainly true, that the 
moſt grofs ſtrokes of Nature, whatever 
they le; pleaſe alwayes more, than the | 


moſt 


Se C r27) | 
moſt delicate, thatarenot Natzral : ne- 
vertheleſs baſe.and vulgar terms are nor 
to be permitted on the Theatre, unlefs 
ſupported by ſome kind of wit. The 
proverbs and _ foing! of the People 
ought not to uffer'd, unleſs the 
have ſome pleaſant meaning, and unleſs 
they are Natural. This is the:moſt gene- 
| ral principle of Comedy 5 by which, 
1 whatever is repreſented, cannot fail to 
pleaſe; but without it, nothing. ' 'Tis 
my of adhering to Nature, that the 
probability can be maintain'd, which is 
the ſole infallible guide, that may be fol- 
lowed on the Theatre. Without probabi- 
lity all is lame and faulty , with it all 

oes well : none can run aſtray who 
followitz and the moſt ordinary faults 
of Comedy -happen from thence, that 
the decencies are not well obſerv'd, nor 
the incidents enough prepar'd, Tislike- 
wiſe neceſlary to take heed that the co- 
losrs employ d to prepare the 7ncidents, 
be not too groſs,to leave to the Speta- 
tor the pleaſure of finding out himſelf 
what they {ignifie. But the moſt ordi- 
nary weakneſs of our Comedies is the un- 
ravelling; ſcarce ever any ſucceed well * 
in that, by the difficulty there is in anty- 
ing happily that knot which had _ 
tyed, 


*%. 


\Cr46) | 


Comedy deiniands : but it muſt alwayes * 


be oblerv'd, that the true ridiculons of - #] 


Art,f)r the entertainment on the Thea- 

tre, ought to be no other but the Copy 

of the ridiculons that is found in Nature. 

Comedy is as it ſhould be, when the Spe- 

Qator believes himſelf realſy in thecom- 

pany of ſuch perſons as he has repre- 
e 


nted, and takes himſelf to be ina Fa- 
mily whilſt he is at the Theatres and that 
he there ſees nothing but what he ſeesin 
*the world. For Comedy is worth nothing 
at all, unleſs he know, and can compare + 
- the warners that are exhibited on the 
Stage, with thoſe of ſuch perſons as he | 


has converſation withall,* Twas by this 
that AMenander had* fo great ſucceſs 


amongſt the Grecians; and the Romans . 
thought themſelves in Converſation , 


whilſt they ſat beholding the Comedies 


of Terence; for they perceiv'd nothing 
but what they had been |accuſtom'd to + - 


find in ordinary Companies. 'Tis the 


ea Art of Comedy, to keep cloſe to 


ature, and never leave it; ro have 


common thoughts and expreſſions fit- - 


ted to the capacity of all the world: 
For it is moſt certainly true, that the 
moſt grofs ſtrokes of Nature, whatever 
they be, pleaſe alwayes more, than the 


molt. 


1 


1 
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moſt delicate, thatarenot Natzral: ne- 
vertheleſs baſe.and vulgar terms are noe 
to be permitted on the Theatre, unleſs 

ſupported by ſome kind of wit. The 

proverbs and _ foing! of the People 
ought not to: be ſuffer'd , unleſs the 

have ſome pleaſant meaning, and unleſs 
they are Natural. This is the moſt gene- 
ral principle of Comedy 3 by which, 
whatever is repreſented, cannot fail to 
pleaſe; but without it, nothing, Tis 
only by adhering to Nature, that the 
probebility can be maintain'd , which is 
the ſole infallible guide, that may be fol- 
lowed on the Theatre. Without probabi- 
lity all is lame. and faulty , with it all 
goes well: none can run aſtray who 
follow it; and the moſt ordinary faults 
of Comedy happen from thence, that 
the decencies are not well obſerv'd, nor 
the incidents enough prepar'd, Tislike- 


] . wifeneceſlary to take heed that the co- 


losrs employ 'd to prepare the zncidents, 
be not too groſs, to leave to the Speta- 
tor the pleaſure of finding out himſelf 
what they ſignifie. But the moſt ordi- 
nary weakneſs of our Comedies is the un- 
ravellmg; \(carce ever any ſucceed well 
in that, by the difficulty there is in anty- 
ing happily that knot which had __ 
tyed. 
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tyed. It is eafie to wind up an intrigue, 
*tis only the work of fancy; but the ww- ** 
ravelling is the pure and perfett work of 


the judgment. *Tis this that makes the 
ſucceſs difficult, and if one would there- 


on make a little reflection, be might find | 
that the moſt univerſal fault of Comes 


dies, 1s, that the Cataſtrophe of it is not 
Natural. It reſts to examine, Whether 
in Comedy the Images may be drawn 


greater than the Natura], the more to 


move the minds of the SpeCators ,- by 
more ſhining portraQs, and by ſtronger 
impreſſions? That is to ſay, Whether. a 


Poet may make a Miſer, more covetous 5 
a moroſe Man,more morole and troubles - 
ſom than the original? To which I an- 
ſer, That Plautws,who ſtadied to pleaſe 


the common People,made them ſo ; but 


. Terence, who would pleaſe the bettey 


ſort, confin'd himſelf within the boyndy 
of Nature, and he repreſented Vices, 


without making them either better. of | 


worſe, Notwithſtanding, theſe extra- 


vagant charaQters, ſuch as the Citizen 


turn'd Gentleman,and the ſick. in imagiur 
tion of Moliere , fail d not of (uccels-a 
little while ago at Court, where all the 
taſtes are ſodelicate but all thingstherq 
are well receiy'd, even to the divertiles. 

gl | ments 
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 mentsof the Provinces, if they have any 


air of Plaiſameriez for there they love 


to laugh, rather than to admire, Theſe 


are the mo(t important Rules of Comes 
dy. Now ſee thoſe who have been fa- 
mous for this kind of writing. 


XXVI. 


"lo principal among(t the Greeks , 
are Ariſtophanes and Menander; the 
chief amongſt the Latins, are Plantw 
and Terence. © Ariſtophanes 1s not exa& in 
the contrivance of his Fables, his FiQti- 
ons are not very probable; he mocks 
perſons too grolly, and too openly, 
Socrates whom heplayes upon ſo cager- 
ly in his Comedies, had a more delicate 
air of Raillery than he ; but was notſo 
ſhameles. It is true, Ariſtophanes writ 
during the diſorder and licenfiouſneſs 
of the old Comedy, and thar he under- 
ſtood the humour of the Athenian peo- 
ple, who were ealily diſguſted with the 
merit of extraordinary perſons, whom 
he ſet his wit to abuſe, that he might 
pleaſe that prope. After all, he often 
1s no otherwiſe pleaſant than by his 


Buffooury. That Kegouſt compos d of 
is 
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Seventy-ſix (ylla | 
his Comedy the Eccleftaſonſai, would nat 
go down with us in our Age, - His lan» 
| guage is often obfcure, blunder'd, low, 


trivial, and his frequent jingling upon - 


words, his contradictions 'of oppo 


terms each to other; the hotchpotch of _ 


his ſtile, of Tragick and Comick, of fe- 
Tious and buffoon, of grave and famili- 
ar, is ugly 3 and his witticiſms, often 
when near examin'd, prove falſe, Me- 
nander is pleaſant in a more commenda- 
ble manner ; bis ſtile is pare, neat , fois 
ning, natural ; he perſuades like an 0re+ 


| *#or, and inſtructs like a Philoſopher, And 


if one may ground a true judgment on 
the fragments that remain of this Au- 
thor, one may find that he made very 
pleaſant images of the civil lifez that 


he makes men ſpeak according to their 


character; that one may find himſelf in 


the portrats he made of Manners , be- ; 


cauſe he keeps cloſe to Nature, and en» 
ters into the thoughts of the perſons he 
makes to ſpeak. Finally, Plztarch.in the 
compariſon he has made of theſe two 


| Authors, ſayes, that the Muſe of Ariſto- 


phanes is like an impudent, and that of 
Menander re{embles a yertuous woman, 
For the-two Latin Comick, Potts, Plantas 
» T207 s 4A j | 1s 


les in the laſt Scene of i 


"_ arts) 
ts ingenious.in his defigns, happy in h{ 


imaginations, fruitful in his invention: | 


yet there are. ſome infipid jeſts that 
eſcape from him in the taſte of Horace 4 
and his good ſayings that make the pea- 
ple laugh, make ſometimes the honeſter 
ſort to pity him: 'tis true, he ſayes the 
beſt things in the world; and yet ve 

often he ſai es the moſt wretched ; this 
a man is ſubje& to, when he endeavours 
to be too witty z he will make laughter 
by extravagant expreſſions, and hyper- 
boles, when he cannot be ſucceſsful to 
make it by things. Plautws is not altos 
rover ſo regular in the comtrivence of 
is pieces, nor in the diſtribution of the 
as ; but he is more ſtmple in his ſ#b- 
je&Fs: for the Fables of Terexce are or- 
dinarily compounded, as is ſeen in the 


 Andria which contains two loves. This 


is what was objeted to Terence, that he 
made one Latin Comedy 'of two Greek, 
the more to animate his Theatre, But 
then the Plots are more naturally xrra- 
vel'd, than thoſe of Plautws; as thoſe of 


Plautxs are more natural than thoſe of 


Ariſlophanes. And though Ceſar call 
Terence a diminutive Menander, becan 
he onely had the ſweetneſs and the 


ſmoothneſs, but bad not the force anc 


K 2 ' vigor, 
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vigor, yet he has writ 'in' a warner fo 
' natural, and ſo judicious, that of a Copy, 
as he was, he is become an original ;; far 
-never man had ſo clear an infight into 
Nature. [ Ghall ſpeak nothing of Luci 
lizs, of whom nothing now is left but 


fragments. All we know of him,is what _ 


Varro relates, that he was happy in the 
Subjefts that he choſe : |but never per- 
9k had a better Genizs for Comedy,than 
//the Spaniard Lope de Vegs he had copi- 
ous Wir. join'd with great advantages 
of Nature, and an admirable facility, 
'For he has compos'd more than Three 
hundred Comedies; his Name alone gave 


apptauſe to'his pieces, ſo ſtrongly was . 


His reputation eſtabliſh'd :' and it was 
Tufficient that a work came from his 
Hands, ro merit the publick approbati- 
on. Bur he had a Wir too vaſt to be 
confin'd to Rules, or admit of any 


bounds; *twas this oblig'd him to aban- . | 


don himfſeff to the-ſwing' of his Geni- 


5, becauſehe might alwayesrelie on it; | 


. He never confulted other Commentary 
but the 2»ft of his Auditors, and go-. 
vern'd hitafelf by the ſwcceſs of his pie- 
ces, rather rhan by reaſor. Thus he dif- 
e1gag'd himſelf of all the (cruples of 

 writy, and the ſuperſtitions of probabili- 

bad: '7. 
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ty, But as moſt commonly he is for re-. 


fiaing upon the ridiculogs, and wonu'd be . 


too witty, his fancies are often more for- 
. tyrate, than they are juſt. and have more 
of the droll, than they have of whar is 


ratural; for by roo much ſubtlety in his. 
drollery, his Wit becomes falſe, by rea-* 


ſon 'tis forc'd to be tno delicate and his 
graces become cold, by being r90fracbur 
amongſt the French, never any carried 
Comedy fo high as Joliere, Kor thean- 
Client Comick Poets had”. onely the folk. 
of the Family to make mirth with on the 
Theatre 3 but Mo/iere's fools in the Play” 
are the Aerquiſes, and. the perſons of 
Quality; others have been content to 
play upon the common and Countrey 


converſation in their Comedies, Moliere- 


has made bold with all Paris and the 
Corrt, He is The onely manamonegſt them 
who has diſcoyer'd thoſe lines of Na- 
ture that.. diſtinguiſh and 'make her 
known. The beauties of the portraQs 
he draws are ſo natural, that they make 


themſelves perceiv'd by the groffeſt ap- 


prebenſions ;.'and his talent of bein 
| Shrew improy'd one half the more 
by that he has of counterfeiting to the 
life. His Miſaytrope, in my opinion, 1s 
the moſt complete charaCter,and witha!, 
| 3 1 the 


1k TT” - 'P 
the moſt ſingular that ever appear'd on' © 
the Theatre. But the contrivance of his 
Comedies is alwayes defeRive in ſome» 
thing, and his Plots are never handſom- 
ly znravel d. This is what may be aid 
in general of Comedy. | 


XXVI11, 


 *+T'He Eglogue is the moſt conſiderable 
 L of thelittle Poems ; it is an image 
of the life of Shepherds, Therefore 
the matter is low, and nothing great ,is 
inthe Genizs of it; it's bufineſs1s to de- 
ſcribe the loves, the ſports, the priques,the 
Jealouſies, the diſputes, the quarrels, the 
intrigucs,the paſſuons, the advertures,and 
- all the little »fſairs of $hgpherds, '$0 
that its charaQer muſt be. ſimple, the 
wit eaſie, the expreffion'common 3 it 
muſt have nothing that is exquiſite, neix 
ther in the thoughts, nor in the words, 
nor in any faſions of ſpeech in which 
the 7taliuns, who have writ in this kind 
of Verſe,have been miſtaken: for they 
aBlw:yes aim at being witty, and to fay 
things too finely, The true charafteraf 
the Fglogye is Gmplicity, and modeſty : 
ts figures axe ſweet, the paſſions 'ten- 

/ dep, 


der, the motions eaſe 3 and though - 


ſometimes it may be paſſionate,and have 
little tranſports, and little deſpairs, yet 
it never riſes ſo high as to be fierce or 
violent 5 its Narrations are ſhort, Deſcri- 
ptions little, the Thoughts ingenious, the 
Manners\nnocent, the Language pure,the 
Verſe flowing, the Expreſſzons plain, and 
all the Diſcourſe natural 3 for this is not 


a great talker that loves to make a ' 


noiſe. The Models to be propoſed to 
write well in this ſort of Poeſie, are The- 
ocritys and Virgil, Theocritzs 1s more 
ſweet, more natural, more delicate, by 
the charatter of the Greek, Tongue. Yir- 
gil is more judicious, more exact, more 
regular, more modeſt, by the character 
of his own Wit, and by the Gerizs of 
the Latin Tongue Theocritzs hath more 
of all the graces that make the ordinary 
beanty of Poetry; Virgil has' more of 
good ſenſe, more vigor, more noblenefs, 
more modeſty, After all . Theocritas is 
the Original , 7irgil is only the Copy: 
though ſome things he hath Copred ſo 


happily, that they equal the Original in . 


many places. Moſchws and Bion , who 
writ in this ſort of Verſe, bavelikewiſe 
great excefexcies, and very great delica- 
cies in their 1dz/;ia, The other Poets 

_ K4 who 


who have writ Eglognes, as Nemreſianys, -* 
who was an African,and Calphyrnizs the = 
Sicilian writ very meanly.. The 7tali- 
ans,as Bonarelli, Guarini, Cavalier Mari- 
05 the Spaniards, as Luis de Gongora, 
Camoens have little of Natyral in their 
Paſtorals , their 1dylia, and their Eg- 
logues; and Ronſard,among(t the Frexch, 
hath nothing tender or delicate. The 
French Tongue, however perfet it pre- 
tends to be, hath produc'd nothing in 
this kind of Verſe, comparable-to the 
Eglogues of Virgil 3 neither yet, it ſeems, 
has it force enough to expreſs things fo 
naturally tothe. life, and to ſuſtain that 
great limplicity of the Bucolique Verſe, 
ſo nably asthe Greek and Latin Tongues 
for the Greek and Latiyz baye a certain 
charaQer of majeſty that ſbizes even in 
the ſmalleſt things: The 1deq of Paſto- 


pal Comedies for which the 7talians have 
had ſo great_ liking, is taken from the 
Cyclops of av 11 Tþe Greeks, ſaith 
'Haxace, began to bring Satyrs on the Theas 
fre, to tegrper the | auſterity of their Trax 
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if #5 elacienl end a Satyr, is to in- - 


ſtrut the People by diſcrediting 
Vice. [t may therefore be of great ad- 
' vantage in a State,when taught ito keep 


within its bounds. But as F latterers em- 


broil themſelves with the publick, whilſt 
they ſtrive too much to pleaſe particu- 
lars 3 ſoit happens, that the Writers of 
Satyr diſoblige ſometimes particulars , 
whilſt they endeavour too much to 
| pleaſe the publick : and as downright 
praiſes.are- too groſs; Satyr, that takes 
off the mask, and reprehends Vice tov 
openly. 1s not very delicate; but though 
1t be more difficult to pra!ſe , than to 
blame, becauſe it is eafier to Tuner: in 
People what may be rurn'd into ridicu- 
lows,than to yndexſtand their merit 3 'tis 
requiſite notwithſtanding equally. to 
have a wit for the one. as Ro t eother. 
For the ſame delicacies of wit, that. js 
neceſſary ta him who praiſeth to. purge 
his praiſes from- what is deform'd, 1s ne- 
ceſlary 19-him who blameth to, clear the 
Satyr from what is, b:tter in it, - And 
#hjs delicacy which properly gives = 
reli 
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way of jeſt and merriment that he ex- 
ercis'd his Cexſure, For he knew full 


well, that the fporting of wit,hath more. 


effet than the wig ah reaſons, and the 
molt ſententious diſcourſe, to render 
Vice ridiculows. In which Juvenal, with 
all ing eriouſneſs, has ſo much ado to 
ſucceed. For indeed that violent man- 
ner of declamation which throughout 


he makes uſe of, has, moſt commonly,bur 


very little effe&, he ſcarce perſuades at 


\ all; becauſe he isalwayes in choler, and 


never ſpeaks in cold blood. "Tis true, he 
has ſome common places of Morality 
that may ſerve to 'dazzle the weaker 


ſort of apprehenfions, | But with all his - 


ftrong expreſſions, exergetick, terms,and 


great flaſhes of eloquence, hemakes tit- | 


He impreſſion 3 becauſe he has npthi 

' that is delicate, or that js natural. Fe 
not a true zeal that makes him 'talk 
againſt the misdemeanors of his Age, 


*tis a ſpirit of vanity and oftentarion. 


Per ſins who to the gravity and vehe- 
mence of Juvenal trad join'd obſcurity 
caus'd by the affeftation he had to 'ap- 


pear /earmd, has no better ſucceſs 3 be- 


cauſe he yields no delight : not but 
| that 


71 
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reliſhto $tyr, was heretofore the cha- *” 
racer of Horace,for it was only by the. 


(139) 

that he has, however,ſome #oxthes of an 
hidden delicacy; bur theſe ſtrokes are 
alwayes wrap'd up in ſach. a profound 
Learning, that there needs. a Commene 
to unfold them heſpeaks not but with 
ſadneſi, what by Horace is ſaid with the 
greateſt mirth imaginable, whom ſome- 


times he wou'd imitate ; his moroſeneſs 


ſcarce ever leaves him he ſpeaks not 
of the leaft things bur in a heart;z and 


' he never (ports, bur afrer the moſt ſeri- 


ous manner in the world, The Satyr 
which Sereca made on the Apotheoſis of 
the Emperor Claudizs,is of a much dif- 
ferent charaQer, 'tis one of the moſt de- 
licate pieces of Antiquity : and the Au- 


thor who otherwiſe throughout ſuſtains 


the gravity of a Philoſopher by the cold 
blood of his temperament, and by all 
the grimaces and ſeverity of his Morals: 


ſeems ſo much the more pleaſant in this, 


as he is moregrave and more ſerious in 
all his other Works. Moſt part of the 
Dialogues of Lucian, are Satyrs of this 
kind; the Author is a pleaſant Bufſoor, 
who makes ſport with the moft ſerious 


| matters, and inſolently playes upon 


whatever is great in the world : he is on 
all occaſions infinitely witty3 but this, I 
confeſs, is a kind of 'foohkſh CharaCter. 
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We have two modern Satjrs writ in 


Proſe,much-what of the ſame air, which 4 


ſarpaſs all that has been writ of this 


kind ma theſe latter Ages. Thefirſt 1s; 
| Spamiſh, compos'd by Cervantes, Secre-. 
tary to the Duke of Alva, This great, 
man having been (lighted, and received | 
ſome diſgrace by the Duke of Lerma 


| chief Arriſter of State to Philip ITT, 


who had no reſpe&t for Men of Learns, 
ing, writ the Romance 'of Dow ©uixot, 


which is a moſt fine and ingenious $4- 
tyr an his own Countrey ; becauſe the 
Nobility of $pair, whom he renders ri- 
diculous by this work, were all bit in 
the head and intoxicated with Coighe: 
errantry, This is a Tradition I have fr 


cret from Don Lope whom Cerpantes bad 
made the Confident of his reſentment. 
- The other Satyr is French, made in the 
time of the, Leagxe, where the Author 
very pleaſantly teachgs the Publick the 


intentions of the Hoxſe of Guiſe for the 1 


Religion: throughout this work is ſpread 


om : 
oneof my friends, who learn'd this ſe-. 


a delicacy of wit, that fails not to ſhine- 


amongſt the rude and groſlcr wayes-of 
expreſſions of thoſe Times : and the 


\ little Verſes ſcattered here and therein 


the work. are of a CharaQter that is - 


moſt 


. 


A 


moſt ſize, and moſt natural. \ 


OR, oF 


(141) 


The Satzr 
of Rablais, however witty it be; never- 
theleſs is ſtuff'd with ſo much Ribaldry, 
and is ſo little conformable to the refe- 


_ nedneſs of this preſent Age we live in, 


that I think it not worthy to beread by 
Gentlemen, no more than the'Satyrs of 


 Regnier, though he has wit enough, for 


he is too impudent,and obſerves na de- 
cCency, 


XXIX. 


1 
T He Elegy,by the quality of.its name, 
is deſtined to Tears and Complaints; 
and therefore ought to be of a doleful 
Charatter. But afterwards it has beeg 
uſed jn Subjects of Tenderneſs, as: in 
Lovc-matters,and the like. The Lating 
have been more ſucceſsful therein ( by 
what appears to us) than the Greeks, 
For little remains to us of Philetas and 
Tyrtnes, who were famous in Greece for 
this kind of Verſe. They who have 
writ Elegy beſt among(t the Latins, are. 
Tibullws , Propertims, Ovid, Tibullus is 
elegant and polite, Propertizs noble and 
high 3 but 0vid 1s to be prefer'@ to 
both 3 becauſeheis more natural,more 
| moving, 
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moving,and more paſſionate; and thete« 3} 


by he has better cx preſy'd the Character 5] 
of Elegy, than the nthers, Some Elegige 
are lefr us of Catulus, of Mecenes, and - 


Cornelivs Gellws , which are of-a great | 


rity, and are exceedingly delicate z 
t the Verſe of Catu{/ws and Mecenes 
have too much ſoftneſs, and a negligence 
too affected : thoſe of Cornelizs Gallus . 
are more round.and ſupport themſelves 
better, Tn theſe latter Ages have ap- / 
ar'd a Geraen nam'd Lotichize, an Ita- 
lian call'd Molſa, a Flemming call'd Sis 
dronizs,who have writ Elegies with great - | 
elegancy. I ſpeak not of the French 
Elegies, it is a kind of Verſe which they _ 
_ diſtinguiſh not from Heroickz and they 
call indifferently E/egy,what they pleaſe, 
whereby the diſtinQtion of the true _. 
CharaQer of this Verſe ſeems not yet - 
well eſftabliſh'd amongſt them. Y 


i RIC © 


'F; He Ode ought to have as much no- 
bleneſs, elevation;and tranſport,as- 
che Eglogne has of ſimplicity and modes | 
ſty,” *'Tisnot only the wz# that height» } 


ens it, but likewiſe the matter, - For by 
E 


| 
| 


| 


#7 uſecisto ſing thepraiſes of the god:,and 
7 tro celebrate the illuſtrious ations of 
greet men, ſoit requires to ſuſtain all the 


4 


| avajcſty of its Charadter, an exalted na- 


ture, z great wit, a daring fancy, an ex- 
on noble and ſparkling, yet pure, 

and corret, All the brickneds and life 
which Art has by its Figares, is not ſuffi» - 
cient to heighten 0de ſo far as its Cha- 
racer requires. But the reading alone 
of Pizdar, is more capable to inſpire 
this Genie, than all my Refie@ions. He is 
great in his deſigns, vaſt in his thoughts, 
bold in his imaginations, happy in his 
expreſſions, eloquent in his'\diſcourſe: 
but his great vivacity hurries him ſome» 
times paſt his judgment, he gives him- 
ſelf too much ſwing 3 ' his Pereggricks 
are perpetual digrefſions, where ramb- 
ling from his Subje&, he carries the 
Readers from Fables to Fables, from 
Allufions to Alluftons, from Chimera's 
_ to Chimera's3 for 'tis the moſt unbrid+ 

led and irregular faxcy in the world. 
But this irregularity is one part of the 
Charader of the Ode, the Nature and 
GenizsOf it requiring Tranſport. Pin- 
dar likewiſe is the onely perſon amongſt 
the Greeks, that acquired glory by this 
ſort of writing, for little 1s — 

| (o 


of the other mine Lyrick Poets, whe ' 
Petronixs (peaks. Neverthelel(s it may *Þ 
be avawed by that: which is left ns of -;| 


- and Longines have great reaſon to boaſt 
fo highly im their Works of the admi- _ 


| world... None can judge with any cers 


_ and he has an azr. ſo delicate, fo edfie; - 


_ Rter þy uniting the perfeRions of the? 


' and ſeatiments : the parts of his Odes 
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the fragments of. Sappho, that Demetrinze '2 


rable Genizs of this Woman; for there 
are found ſome ſtrokes of delicacy 'the } 
moſt fize,and the moſt paſſionate in the *' 


rainty of: the others, of whom. we have 
ſolittle. Aracreon:alone is capable to : 
comfort us for the loſs of their Works, 


For kis Odes are flowers, beauties and | 


graces perpetual: it is ſo familiar tohim 
ro write what is natural], and'to the /zfes, '| 


and fo graceful z that ithere is nothing * 
comparable'in all Antiquity in the way *+ 
he took, and in that kind of writing he 
followed. Horace found the Art:to joitt 
all the force and high flights of Pindar, J 
to all the ſweetneſsand delicacy of | 4+ 
z4creon, to make himſelf a new Chara+ : 


other two. For befides that he. had a 
Wit naturally-pleaſant,it was alſo great; 
ſolid, and ſublime; hehad nobleneſs. in 

his conceits,and delicacy in his thoughts } 


that 
\ E 
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J thathe was willing to fitiſb,/are alwayes 
'] Meſter-pieces 3 but it requires a very. 


clear apprehenſion to diſcern. all his 
Wits for there ar? many ſecret graces, 
and hidden beauries in his Verſe, that 
very few can diſcover; he alſo is the 


| poely Letin Author who writ well in 


that Verſe among(t the Ancients; and 
none-could ever. follow him, his Genizs 


#8 went'ſo high.* Boetias made ſome little 


| 


@des,' which' he ſcarter'd in his Work of 
the Conſolation of - IR Buc-or all 
the politeneſs gf -his Wit, he could not 
| furmount the be air that was then pre- 
dominant 3 and what is moſt elegant in 


him, is only a falſe beauty,ſurabletothe 
Genixs of the Age in which, he writ, A- 
monf(t the. Latin Eyricks of latter times, 
Lfigd.three; that diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the rel; Ceſitrire Sarbiensk; a Pole, 
Dwnkan de: Gerijautes and Magdalenet,, 
bath: French..-$qrbiensks islofty,but not 
pure; Magdelenst.is pute,but not lofty 5; 
|  Geriſantes in his Qdes has join'd both, for 
| he writes nobly,and ina ſtile ſufficiently 
pure: but he has notſo much flame as 
Caſimire, who had a great dealof Witz 
and of that happy Wit, which makes 

| Poets. Buchanan has Odes comparable to 
thoſe of Antiquity — he hath great 


Anevens 


a 'C146) my 
wncvenneſſes 13 the mixture-of his Chas Þ 
rafter; which is not-n»for» enough, - 7 | 
| Muret andVide have 1 fancy toolimitedy + 
and their Tdea ſeems Eeonfſtrain'd, whilt _ 
too ſ{crupulonſly they are addited es 
Letinity. Chiabrers has had great repus | 
tation by bis 0des amonglt the alizwsy | 
and Ronſard amongſt' the French, 'for | 
Ronſard is noble and. great 1 bur this * 
eatneſs becomes —_ 'd and odiouy, 
| byhis affeQation to ro learned 3 fod . 
be Frog his dcbo arſhip grou peter 5 
Miſtriſs. Mgtherb is exatt and co = | 
ets ventures nothing c'and affetti 
be too diſcreet, is often cold; Theophiole . 
has agreat fahcy, and title ſenſe. He 
has ſome fortunate boldnefſes, becauſe : 
be permits himſelf all. Foitwre and:84 © 
razin have gay things! in their Odes5 for 
' they havethe art of drolling pleaf: 
on mean Subjeds, and they ſuſtain E: 
CharaQer well enough; but they have : 
not vigour and ſublimity-for high mar« *| - 
ters3 moſt part of the others who have 
writ after them in Lyrick Verſe, of whichi 
have been made ſomany ColliGions, rave £ 
pitch'd upon a falſe delicacy of exprefſ- _ 
fion, which - carries them afar off from 
the true CharaQter of the Of; which is * 
the greatneſs and hs en diſcourſe; | 
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their Verſes were flat, and had nothin 
of that hear, and that noble air (o el- 
ſential to the 04e, which ought to ſay 
nothing /ow or common. Imight ſpeak 
with more advantage of thoſe who 
write at this preſent, if I had' not im- 
*pos d a Law on my ſelf not to intermed- 
dle in giving judgment of the living, 
which would be too much confidence if 
me, beſides the indiſcretion, 


XXX1. 


*He 7» oy , of all the works in 
Verſe that Antiquity has produc'd, 

is the leaſt confiderablez yet this too 
Has its bearity. This beanty conſiſts 1+ 


ther in the delicate try, or in a lucky . 


word, The: Greeks liave underſtood 
this ſort of Porſe otherwiſe than the Zx- 
tins, ' The Greek Epigram runs upon the 
turn of a thought that is natural , but 
fine and ſabtle. The Latin Epigran, by 
2 falſe taſte that ſway'd in the beginning 
of the decay of the pure Latinity, en-: 
deaybnr3to ſarprize the mind by fome 


#ipping word, which is call'd a poirtt. 


Cainlllw# writ after the former manners 
La T7: which 


'and they flag in a ſhameful mediocrity : 
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endeavours to-cloſe a |natura] thought 

withio a: delicate tur» of ,words . and | 

within the Gmplicity of a very ſoft, ex- + 

preſſion. Martial was in ſpme manner : 

1 the Author of this other way, that isto _ 
ſay,-to terminate an ordinary thought | 

by ſome ward that is ſurpriſing, After | | 

all, Men of a good taſte, prefer'd the 

| way:of Catul/ns,before that of Martiah _ 

there being more of true delicacy in 1 

that, than in this. And in theſe latter 

Ages we have ſeen a noble Venetian na- | 

; med Andreas Naugerize, who had an ex- _ 

< quiſite diſcernment, and who by anatu- * 
ral extipethy againſt all that whichtscak | 
led point, which:he judg'd'ta'bejof an | 7 
ill reliſh, ſacrific'd every. year. in Cere- . # 
mony a Volume of Aartial;s Epigrams + 
to the Hares,of .Catul/av, in bonour ta ; 
his CharatQer,.which he, judg'd was ta. » 
be prefer'd. to that of Martial. . I find -- 


: - 


nothing toſay conſiderable. on the Epi- © 
gramifts of latter Ages. "Tisone of the .. 
ſorts of Verſe, in which a manhas little _ 
ſucceſsz for it is a meer luckie. bit, if -it. - 
prove well, An Epigram is little worth, - 
unleſs it be admirable; and it is ſorare, -: 
to make them admirable, that 'tis ſufficis ',? 
ent to have made one in a mans life. : 
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=P remains to ſpeak of the Madrigal, | 


the Rordelay, the Sonnet, the Ballad, 
and. all the other little Verſe, that are 
the inventionof theſe latter Ages; but 
as a little fancy may ſuffice, to be ſucceſ- 
ful in theſe kind of Works, without 
any Gerize, Tſhall not amuſe my ſelf in 
making Refle@ions on the method that 
is to be. abſerv'd in compoling them : 
not but that he who hasa Genizs, would 


bave a much different ſucceſs, either by. 
a more happy txrn he gives to what he 


writes, or by a more lvely air, or by 
more watural beauties; or finally, by 


more delicate faſhions of ſpeech; and 


generally, the Genizs makes the greate(t 
diſtinftion' im whatioever work a man 
undertakes. The Charader of the ſmal- 
ter Verſe, and of all the Vittle Works of 
Poeſie, requires that they be zatural, to- 
gether. with a delicacy 3 for ſeeing the 


HIiztle Subjeds afford no beauty of them-. 


ſelves, the wit of the Poet muſt ſupply 


that want out of its own (ſtock. The 
Sonnet 1s of a Character that may re- 


ceive more of greatneſs in its expreſſion 
© hi Þ _ than 


than theother little pieces; but nothing ** 

is more eſlential to it , than the happy: |- 
and natural turn of the __ that 
compoſes it, The Rondelay and Madri- 
gal are moſt wretched, if they be nop 
moſt elegant; and all their beauty con» 
fiſts in the t*r- that is given them. But 
it ſuffices to know what this delicacy is,. 
that ought to be the Character of theſe 
ſmall pieces, to anderſtand all that be- 


longs to them. A word may be delicate 


ſeveral wayes 3 either by a ſubtle equi» 
vocetion,which contains a myſtery in the 
ambiguity 3 or by a hidden weaning; 
which ſpeaks all out, whillt it pretends _ 
to ſay nothingz or by ſome fierce and + 
bold ſtroke under modeſt terms; or by _ 
ſomething brick and pleaſant, under a les + 
rious. ayre z or, laſtly, by/ ſome fins - 
thoxght, under a ſimple and homely ex- | 
preſſion. We find all theſe mannersof - - 
delicacy in ſome of the Ancients, as in 
the Socrgtes of Plato, in| Sapbs, in Theos 
critze, in Axacreon, in Horace, in Catul/as, 
in Petroniwe, and in Martial, theſeare' all 
great Models 'of - this Character 3 of 
which the French have onely m their 
Tongue Marot, Gentleman of the Cham 
ber to Frances the firſt, Hehad an ads _ 
wat Genixs far this way of writing j | 

, Al 
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1d whoever have been ſucceſsful in it 


ſince, have only copied him. YVoztzre had 
a nature for tl}is CharaQter, if he had 
not a little corrupted his Wit by the 
reading of the Spaniards and Haliany. 
If theſe*words are affeFed, they loſe 
their grace, becauſe they become cold 
and flat, when they are far-fetch'd. But 
the moſt general fault in theſe little pie- 
cesof Verſe, is, when one would cram 


them with too much Wit. This is the . 
ordinary Vice of the Spaniards and Ita- 


lians, who labour alwayes to ſay things 


finely. This is no very good CharaQter 3 


for they ceaſe to be natural, whilſt they 
take careto be witty, This is the fault 


of 9revedo in his work of the nine 


ſes, of Gongora 19 his Romances, of Pret; 
and Teſti in their little Verfe, of Marino 
in his 1dy{/ia, of Acquillini in his Madri- 
gals, anc of all the other ſtrangers, who 
would refine by falfe 1dea's of far-fetch'd 
ornaments, and by affeQations of Wit, 
which have nothing of the ſolid Cha- 
racer, and the good ſenfe of the Anci- 
ents. Every (mall Genius isapt to run 
into this Vice, of which the late Cofe- 
#ions of the French Poeſies are fall 3 where 
the Poets force themſelves to be witty 
in ſpite of theiy Genizs; for they ct- 

5 L 4 | ther 


eoommorenaney Ip, annoy, 


<h! 


naments Subjetts that are not capableto. 


ſuffer any 3. or they diſcover all theis © 
' Art, when it ſhould be wen 3 or .. 
to the beauty. 


they give themſelyes over 
of their Nature without method 3 or 
_ finally, they loſe themſelves in their 
Jdea's, becauſe they have not ſtrength 


to execute handſomly what theig fancy. 


diQates to ther. 


RRM | 


K 7 Ere ] of a humor ta decide , 1 
VY VV. might add 20. theſe RefleTrons 
the ſolation of ſome difficulties in the 
pſe .of \Frexch Poeſte, that to me ſeen 
worthy. to beclear'd, The firſt is cog: 
cerning the tranſpoſition of words, which 
ſows Poets ſeem to affet inthe great Po- 


£497,298 a kind. of figure,which they pre» = 


tend tamake. ule of ro give more force 
ang nobleneſs to their d 
rzfard in the Preface of his Paem.of 
tbe. Francied, is not of that opinion, Fox 
E beligves nat the Frexch Tongue tg 
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ther never ſay things. as they ought ta; 
be ſaid 3. ar they ſay nothing io. the 7 

. great diſcourſes; or they load with or+_ } 


i(courſe. But 


3ve. aCharafter proper yo bear in it | 
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In effe@, it is too ſimple and: too. plain 
to wind about the words,and give them 
another order than that of the natural 
ſenſe, which they ought to have. I refer 
to thoſe who underſtand good ſpeaking, 
berter thanIdo. The ſecond difficulty, 


is the uſe of thow and thee, which the 


_ Poets employ when they ſpeak toGod, 
or-to the King. This uſe to me ſeems 
neither founded on Authority, nor on 


Reaſon. For beſides that the autbori- 


ty of the Latiz Tongue, on which the 

build, is a falſe foundation 3 becauſe 
that Tongue equally uſes thox and. thee 
in Proſeand in Verſe, for all ſort of per- 


ſons 5. our Tongue is of it ſelf of a- 


Character ſo reſpe@ſul, that ir cannot be 
content with thoſe terms,for perſons to 
whom it would give honour,  But-no- 
thing to me appears moreſtrong againſt 
this uſe, than the warner which the Pos 
ets themſelves praftife, For thoſe who 
ſay; thox and thee to Cod, and to great 
perſons 3 neyer ſpeak ſo to their Mifireſ- 
ſes, . becauſe they believe that would 
want reſpe#, -'Tis true, that Theophile 
has ſajd ſo to his; but this was ſaid no 
more, after the Language became po- 
liſ'd; and Vojtyre never usd it, This 

1s 
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_ .. todiſtinguiſh what ought to be : 
proper terms,.and what in wetephorical. 
The ſame Cenſure may be paſs'd on the | 
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modeſt, and the leaſt thing of boldneſs 
| offends its modeſty. But this would be 
too great a delicacy to forbid Metephors 
to Poets, with the ſame rigor as to Ora- 


| gors.. There are Metephors authoriz'd_. 
by uſe, which Poeſte cannot paſs by, It 


behoves aPott to uſe then diſcreetly, 
without ſhocking the modeſty of - our 


Language. Ir requires a great PEN 
aid int 


boldneſs of 'compoxnding \, and cor 
wew words. ' Dx-bartas has made hi 
am 64a attempting-to imitate Ho- 
aeriand Pi 

kind of words. The fourth difficulry, 
isthe conſtraint of Rime - but this can 
only be'a difficulty to the weaker ſort 


of Wits, who ſuffer themfelves to be 
 maſter'dbythis ſervitude, which a great _ 


Genizs employes, to give the more force 


to his thoughts, and more greatneſs to 


his. ſentiments: The laſt difficulty, and 


the moſt important of all the reſt, is. to - 


know 


r in the inveation of theſe : 


Ps - 


jo a ſcrupleThave, and which Teave to. # 
the Criticks to examine. The third dif 
|fculty, is the uſe of Metaphors 5: for the 
French Tongue is eſſentially to ſcrupus 
tous, that it allows nothing but what is - 


5 . 
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F know whether one may pleeſe te Poorry, 


ageiuft the Rules f 1 apply this to the. 
Frenph Poetry particularly, though it Be, 
common to Poetry in general 3 becgule: | 


moſt part of our French make a falls li-. 


herty of this bad priociple. -- 'Tig anly- 
by this that Afoliere would ſglve the or- 
dinary irregygrity of his Comedies 'Tis * 
true, that his M reſe has been ſucceſs» 
ful 3 and that he has pleas'd in his pice 
ces againſt Art, Burl pretend that new- 


- ther heznor any others ſhall ever pleaſe, 


but by the Rules: they have ſome natue 

ral draughts whereby they are ſuccels-' 
ful, and theſe draughts are the ſtrokes 

of Art; for Art, as I-have faid, is nes» = 
thing elſe, but good ſenſe redur'd to mer * 


- thod. 'Tis only iheſe ſtrokes that are 


taking 10 irregular pieces, where: what 
is irregular never pleaſes, becauſe 'tis 
never natural, : 


XXXIV. 


| / | tt, 
Inally,to conclude with: a rouch of 
Morality, Since the reputation of 
being modeſt, is more. worth than that - 
of making Verſes; were Ito wake any, 
I wou'd never farſake honeſty nor mo+ 


delſty, 


defty.\ For if I renders Mew! 7 
46g. mpg than the kind opioion- © 

y conceive. of them(elves;-and os Y 
. he performances the Poets are yet 


' more itidiculons than other Men, when” ; 


their vahity riſes from the difficulty | of |_ 
ſacceeding well in their Myſtery,: But if * | 
I made Verſe better thagganother,, [ 
wou'dinor'force any man to find them” of 
good, Twou'd not have'a greater'o = ; 
otr of my felf, though all the worl "4 
plauded them; nor - ſhou'd the ſaceels 
blind me'; among(t the praiſes that were _ 

beftow'd on me,l con'd not perſuade my' 
felf ro! ſuffer | thoſe,” where appear'd' |. 
ought of ' favour';' and I'wou'd impoſe | 
filence on ther, who in commending me, * 


fpoke further than my Conſcience; to ; 


fave my (elf from''that ridiculouſneſs, 
which ſome vaiv/ ſpirits fall into, who 
wou'd have praiſes and . admirations 
eteraally for every thing they do; 1 
wou'd employall my reafon,and all my 
wit, to gairrmore docttity,and more ſub- 
miſſion,to the advice my Friends ſhou'd 
give me 5 E word borrow their lights; 
to ſupplyithe'weakneſsof mine;'andl 
wou'd liſten to all: the world , that f 
might not 'be ignorant of - any of :my 
fakes. tn the praiſes that I gave to thoſe 
I found . 
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1fouyd wortby,I;wou'd beſo conſcjen- 
tious, that for ny intereſt obarſboves, 
wou'd Tſpeak againlf my opinion 35and 
there ſhou'd never coter intd/ any thin 

that went from my hands, any of thoſt 
mercenary glances, which ſo greatly de- 
baſe the CharaQter of a Poet... Laſtly, 
I wou'd rid myſelf of all the ridiculous 
vanities, to which thoſe who.. make 
Verſe are ordinarily obnoxious: andby 
this prudent Condud I wou'd endeavor - 
to deſtroy thoſe, Fripperies which by 
cuſtom are ſaid of a profeſſon 'that 
might continue honourable, were it og- 
ly exercisd by men of honourable prin- 
ciples.. .. : ROY, Hp” 
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